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mportant foreign news, (which will be found under the 


Mitted . : . 
secur. Maproper head), received at a late period in the week, has 
One Mieaused the omission of several things prepared for this 


number. 


han We insert some other papers concerning the affairs of 
tend Dhio and Michigan. It appears from later accounts, that a 
vn ali Mposse from the latter have made prisoners of the surveyors 
ver of Mpt the former, and sent them to prison, Arms were used, 


but no blood shed. In consequence, the governor of Ohio, 


these ‘ho has-a force of 500 troops collected at Monroe, has is- 
ap ued orders for the raising and marching of 10,000 men to 
wer faetvat point, declaring the boundary lines shall be run, and 
rang ie jurisdiction of Ohio extended over that portion of 
iracts Mthe territory she claims, in despite of Michigan and any 
‘that Ma ssistance which the United States might afford her. 

aoe Gov. Lueas will first attempt a rescue of the commis- 


joners—and take up his line of march to Detroit, whi- 


pan 
Cie abher they have been sent. 


it the 
com. 
d no 
nded 
these 


The bubble has burst about the Canton stock. From 
P60 dollars it has fallen to 100, at 12 months credit and 
per cent. interest! This is more than it is worth— 


Cases 

of. Meeby a great deal!” 

Cling = 

D the APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Wm. T. Barry to be envoy extraordinary and minis- 










enes r plenipotentiary to Spain. 

siled Amos Kendall to be postmaster general. 

fice, ie J.C. Pickett to be fourth auditor of the treasury de- 
will partment, 

ehu- Michael Mahon to be consul at St. Jago de Cuba. 

ene- Department of state, May 1, 1835. 

ae Mr. Mason, chief clerk in the post office department, 
ited Betired with Mr. Barry 

one, rant : 

best yor’ 


Much was said, a short time ago, about gov. Tom- 
nson, of Connecticut, and the amount of packages re- 
eived by him, as a senator of the United States—since 
he rising of that body. They were forwarded by the se- 
retary of the senate, and gov. ‘I. had no agency over 


Opi: 
thin 
‘this 
‘, 
PSS 
| the 


ally em. ‘They were so sent to every member. But we 
1 for Mmcet with the following, in a Kentucky paper— 

esi- Examiner’s office, October 2, 1834. 
ars. The office of Hawesville, Kentucky, reported a balance due 


3 of- he post office department for the quarter commencing Ist of 


t be pril, 1832, and ending Ist July, 1832, of....... eooee SIL 88 
vast From lst July, to Ist October, 1832,.......... 0006. 11 39 
ub- From lst October to 3lst December, 1832,.......... 17 49 
ors, From Ist January to Ist of April, 1833, coccccccce » 1613 
ents -—— 
spot Total for one year $56 86 
and The return from that office from Ist April to Ist July, 1833, 












Two unsuccessful incendiary attempts were made in 
Baltimore, in the present week—one in the midst of a 
great board yard, the other on a carpenters’ shop; but 
they were discovered in time to prevent any considera 
ble damage. 





—- 


The steamboat ‘*Advyocate” has burst her boiler, on 
the Hudson, while landing passengers at Coeyman’s, 
and 15 or 20 persons were severely scalded—some of 
whom dangerously, and the boat is a complete wreek. 
It is attributed to carelessness. 

Emigration to the United States has commenced, and we 
shall have a precious quantity in the present year! There 
arrived, at New York, on ‘Tuesday last, 145 trom Havre, 
79 from Aberdeen, 133 from Belfast, 11 from Antwerp, 
123 from Bremen, and many cabin passengers. We 
shall have, probably, not less than 100,000 citizens in the 
current season! 

There is a very strong emigration to Texas from the 
United States. Forty persons from Baltimore, many of 
them females, recently arrived at New Orleans, on their 
way thither. 

The ‘*Richmond Whig” of the 30th April thus ane 
nounced the result of the late election in Virginia— 

“SOLD TO THE DUTCH! 

‘*We have met the enemy, and—WwE ARE THEIRS.”? 

[ Anecdote of the Petersburg election. 

‘‘We confess that the results of the fourth Monday, 
have settled the question, as it relates to the character of 
the next legislature of Virginia. Enough is already 
known to establish the fact, tnat in that body there will 
be a strong administration, and, according to present ap- 
pearances, a decided Van Buren majority. iis last 
circumstance was to us wholly incredible, until the de- 
feat of Curtis in Hanover, Healy in Middlesex, Pollard 
in King William, Ruffin in Surry, Shell and Wilkes in 
Brunswick, Cabell in Nelson, and Cocke for the senate, 
in the district of Amherst, Albemarle and Nelson, (a re- 
sult anticipated by neither party), announced in rapid 
succession, left us no reason to doubt that such was the 
will of the people! 

‘*As far as we and the present contest are concerned, 
we for our single selves, strike the flag, which until this 
moment, we believed would wave in eventual triumph. 
‘The Van Buren party have the destiny of Old Vir- 
ginia in their hands, May they so exercise their as- 
cendaney as to reverence her ancient pooner respect 
her renown, and protect her liberties. All we can do 
in this behalf, at present, is to pray. _ For ourselves we 
have fought the fight while a man was left to tread the 
decks. Individually and apart from country and the old 
cause of human right and liberty, we had nothing to gain 
by victory, and nothing to lose by defeat! If we have 
displayed warmth and zeal, they were inspired by no 
mercenary expectation, no emg, aspirations; we 
have had in contemplation, nothing but the welfare of 
the people, and the maintenance of their liberties and 
rights. In so faras our bread is concerned, it is all one to 
us, what star is the ascendant, and who rules the destines 
of the state. ‘ . 
‘‘We therefore submit with a good grace to that which 
we have done our devoir to avert, and to whieh we must 
submit, whether we will or no. 

‘‘The event leaves us where it found us, in uncompro- 
mising hostility to those who have abused their trust, 





«We have no claim, however, to this title. We are “‘vene- 





ain thibited a balance due to the postmaster, by the department, 
es, bf $37 56, in consequence of his delivering from the office 5,040 
not ree letters at two Cents each, amounting to S101 32. 

ve Wa. G. ELuiot, chief eraminer. 
“ The following is an extract from the transcript account of 
sae mails received from Hawesville, Kentucky, quarter ending 
to Ist July, 1833. 

ree “Free letters received and delivered to hon. 4. G. Hawes, 
- houl way bills, this quaréer, 5,040. Wa. Epineton, P. M. 
m- =e : 

ith _Our thanks are certainly due to the editor of the New 
Mt ork Evening Star, for the following very kind notice 
he gel our work—and we heartily offer them: 

mn Niles’ celebrated Register has reached its 47th volume, and is 
nod ecidedly the best and most authentic history of the United 
~ lates extant from 1811 to this moment. Its style is remarka- 
- ly pure and sententious—its statistics accurate and complete, 
he hd its political opinions undisfigured by misrepresentation, 
he personal invective, or narrow-minded prejudice. It aims con- 
y lantly at the advancement of all that can give prosperity to the 


Progress of science and useful arts, and duration to our free in- 


You. XLVINI—Sie. 12. 


rable,’ as editors, but not individually, 


1835. [Vor. XLVIII. Wore No. 1,233+ 
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and prostituted the generous confidence of the people to 
the promotion of unholy schemes of aggrandizement: 
and a curse overtake the dastard who forsakes in this its 
dark and gloomy hour, the great cause, 

**Let poltroons desert to the strong party, and mer- 
cenary politicians slide down to the clover side from the 
fence, on which they have long been stationed in inglo- 
rious security, awaiting the fortune of the field: the brave 
and generous man will love his cause the better for its 
misfortunes, and press to the rescue of its colors the 
more they are menaced.” 


And the ‘National Intelligencer” of the 5th inst. says: 

Full returns have not been received from every district, but 
enough is known to show that the elections have resulted de- 
cidedly in favor of the administration party. Whether, how- 
ever, they are decisive of the sense of the state, in reference to 
Mr. Van Buren and judge White, is another question. 

In the congressional representation there have been seven 
ascertained changes in favor of the administration; that is, 
seven White men have been defeated; but some of their suc- 
cessors have also declared for White—how many we know 


not. The Virginia papers will shortly give us full information 
on the subject. 


Extract from a letter dated at Buffalo, 22d April, 8 
o’clock, A. M.— 


“The Troy and Erie line boat Niles, from Troy, has just ar- 

rived wiih a full cargo of merchandise destined for Ohio, Michi- 

an and Illinois. No other boat has yet arrived from Albany or 
oy. 

{The lake, at Buffalo, was still filled with ice—piled 
layer upon layer. The Dunkirk Whig of 2ist April, 
says that owing to the late strong winds blowing down the 
lake for several days past, the ice, which previous to the 
2ist ult. extended near 50 miles above this place, has been 
driven down about 10 miles below us, and lies packed up 
in one solid mass between that and Buffalo, so that it is 
believed that a navigable communication from Dunkirk 
to Buffalo will not be opened short of from three to five 
weeks! Should this be the fact, a vast amount of western 
produce will find its transit through the Welland canal, 
giving to the Canadas all the advantages of a trade which 
of right belongs to the state of New York. } 

A letter from Buffalo, of the 25th ult. states, that, the 
day before, the steamboat Monroe, landed her passengers 
15 miles from that place, being prevented by the ice 
from reaching there. ‘The same letter adds, that vessels 


would be able to get out on the Monday or Tuesday fol- 
Jowing. 


Post office department, 4th May, 1835. 
NOTICE 
To mail contractors, and others who are or may be cre- 
ditors of the post office department. 
The practice of accepting the drafts of persons in the 
employment of the post office department, for services 
thereafter to be rendered, as also for moneys due, will 


he discontinued. No drafts drawn after promulgation of | 


this notice, will be accepted or paid unless drawn in pur- 
suance of some special arrangement. 

It is intended to pay promptly, at the end of the pre- 
sent and each succeeding quarter, all just claims accruing 
against the department, within such quarter, in such 
manner as will hereafter be made known. 

As payments for services rendered will be promptly 
made, the performance of the services contracted for, 
will be rigidly exacted. 

Fines will not be imposed without full inquir 
sufficient cause; but when imposed, they will not 
mitted. 

Arrearages of former quarters will be paid as fast as 
the department acquires the means. 

No retrospective allowances will be made for any re- 
gular service hereafter rendered, such as carrying the 
mails in another manner, or more speedily or more fre- 
quently, than is stipulated for in the contracts. Improve- 
ments will be paid for only when they shall have been 
previously approved and ordered by the department, and 
the rate of allowance fixed according to law. 


Amos KENDALL. 


and 
e re- 


A letter from chief justice Marshall, dated February 
22, 1835, sa 


s- 
Dear rir—{ had the pleasure a day or two past of receiving 
your letter of the 16th. 





























t . - : 2° 

Though entirely unable to attend the meeting of the You, 
Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, they have MY beg 
wishes for their most complete success. In pursuing their ob 
ject, which is at the same time patriotic and philanthropic thes 
scem to me to temper the ardor of youth with the Wisdom of 
age. I look with much interest at the effective measures the 
have taken, and are taking, to accomplish an object Which 
ought to be dear to every American bosom, and particulay| a 
to our fellow citizens of the south. ’ 

I hope their judicious zeal will go far in counteracting ty 
malignant effects of the insane fanaticism of all those who = 
feat all practicable good, by the pursuit of an unattainable ob. 
ject. With great respect and esteem, I am your obedient ser. 
vant. . J.Marsnany 

To Elliott Cresson, esq. of Philadelphia. 


x) 


The following may serve to shew the business on the 
Erie canal— 

Utica, April 22, 1835.—From the 15th to the 2tst inst. the 
following, among Other property, has passed, been Cleared 
from, and left at this place, on the Erie canal, viz: 

30,659 barrels flour, 

2,355 §* ashes, 

2,570 & provisions, 

638 bushels wheat, 

12,852 * coarse grain, 

163,679 gallons domestic spirits, 
1,396,585 feet lumber, 

10,137 “ timber, 

12,315 staves. 

Amount of tolls on clearances, passing and issued from {hig 
office during the same period, $25,753 05, 

The Kanawha Banner says—Messrs. Dunally, Noyes and 
Patrick, who, for a year or two past, have been engaged in the 
manufacture of coarse, or as itis called, alum salt, on this river, 
have recently completed additional works to be used in this 
manufacture. The first vat built, we have before noticed. | 
is 135 feet long and 16 feet wide, with a portable or sliding roof, 
T'wo salt houses have since been added. These are each 235 
feet in length and 40 feet in width, and cover the evaporating 
and settling vats. We are notable to go into a minute deserip- 
tion of the various fixtures belonging to these works, and can 
only add, that they are very ingenious and highly substantial. 

We understand that the proprietors expect to manofacture 
at least one hundred thousand bushels of this salt during the 
current year, for foreign markets, in addition to what may be 
required for bome consumption. 


os 


A wool grower in a neighboring town has recently sold 


‘about 900 pounds of mixed merino and Saxony wool, for 


68 cents per pound; 62 cents was the highest offer made 
to him last summer and autumn. There is an impression 
among some intelligent wool growers that extensive ma- 
nufacturers are about to make large importations of the 
foreign article for the sake of depressing prices here. 
From what we have seen in the papers, we should judge 
that wool would command as good a price’this year as 
last, perhaps better. [Vorthampton Gazette. 


A letter trom Arkansas, says:—‘*T wo miles from this, 
on the banks of White river, you see brick foundations 
of houses. Six miles from this six hundred and forty 
acres are inclosed by a wall, and in the centre there is 4 
circular building. North of this, there are the ruins of 
city; parallel streets crossing each other at right ang!es, 
may be traced by brick foundations, a mile in length; 
the bricks are shaped like modern bricks.” 

A simple slab of bla¢k marble in the burying ground 
of Piepas, in Paris, marks the place where repose the 
remains of Lafayette. It bears this inseription:—‘‘Here 
lies M. P. J. R. G. M. de Lafayette, lieut. general, de 
puty; born at Auvergne, in 1757; married in 1776, Mile. 
de Noailles; died in 1835—Requieseat in pace.” 


A Mr. Elliott York, M. P. attempted to cast reproach 
on Mr. Abercromby, that he was stewart to the duke of 
Devonshire. Upon tracing the presumptuous parvenu? 
ancestor through the present earl of Hardwicke, it 4s 
found he was hung for forgery in 1721! ‘These mush- 
rooms of hereditary wisdom and nobility,” says a pape» 
‘‘will soon be brought down from their pride of place: 


THE ANCIENT DOMINION. The following article co" 


nected with the origin of this term, as applied to Virg' 
nia, is taken from the Washington (Pa.) Reporter: 

A copper coin was recently dug up in a garden in this place, 
which bears a curious relation to a part of our American — 
ry. It has on one side a head of George the I1I. and the wor 
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«georgius II Rex,” around the edge. On the opposite side 
are represented the coat of arms of England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Virginia, quarterec: and on the edge are the word and 
figures ‘Virginia, 1773.”? % 

The following historical facts are here distinctly referred to. 
During the usurpation of Cromwell, the colony of Virginia 
eluded to acknowledge his authority, and declared itself inde- 





pendent. Shortly after, finding that Cromwell threatened to 
send a fleet and army to reduce Virginia to subjection; and 
fearing the ability of this feeble state to withstand his force, she 
sentoverina sinall ship a messenger to Charles II, then an ex- 
ile at Breda, in Flanders. Charles accepted the invitation to 
come over and be king of Virginia, and was on the eve of em- 
parking for Virginia, when he was recalled to the throne of 
England. As soon as he was restored to the crown of England, 
in gratitude for the loyalty of Virginia, he caused her coat of 
arms to be quartered with those of England, Scotland and Lre- 
land, as an independent member of the empire. 

The above coin is clearly confirmatory ef these facts. Hence 
the origin of the phrase **Old Dominion”? frequently to Virginia. 


“The ‘Montreal Gazette” thus irreverently speaketh 


of a convocation of the parliament of the colony, on the 
30th instant— 


We yesterday mentioned that his excellency had summoned 
the parliament to meet on the 30ih May for despatch of business. 
One can hardly expect that the members of assembly will be 
so patriotic as to leave their batteaus, petty stores and their 
pig-sties, at a tine most favorable both to agricultural and 
commercial pursuits. Some of the more public spirited fel- 
lows might inake the sacrifice, if they were to be well paid for 
it; bat, alas and alack-a-day, patriotism has been latteily a 
most unprofitable trade, The cheapness of travelling, however, 
will be in their favor, more particularly if opposition again 
bring down the steerage fare between Montreal and Quebec to 
fifteen pence. Sueh of them as cannot afford more, may get 
sea sick to save victuals. 

Why is parliament summoned? To meet the royal commis- 
sioner? Time will tell; but the royal commissioner may be 
reasonably expected by the end of May. He will of course, 
come out in a fifty-gun frigate; and we deeply regret that the 
shallowness of Lake St. Peter will deprive the green breasted 
parrots of the **Help yourself society,”’ of the welcome sight of 
so true a symbol of England’s greatness. You’ll rebel, will 
you? Pray do; and these five hundred blue jackets will knock 
youdown with wadding and wallop you to tatters with rope 
yarus. Pray do rebel, most green green-horns. 


OD Bee 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
Paris papers of the 30th March. 

The committee of the chamber of deputies made a report on 
the 28th March, in favor of passing the American indemnity 
bill, After the discussion, which we annex, a motion to post- 
pone the consideration of the report to the 7th of April, was 
carried—so that it is not probable that a final decision would 
bave been made on the bill before the middle of last month. 

p Chamber of deputies, March 28. 

The order of the day was the report of the committee on the 
re ae to the claim of 25 millions demanded by the United 

ates, 

M. Dumon ascended the tribune, and stated that the commit- 
lee had attentively examined the important question submitted 
loitby the chamber. He added, that as the government had 
most readily communicated every fact and document calculated 
to throw light on the subject, the labors of the committee were 
based on the most ample sources of information. The honora- 
ble deputy then entered at great length into the series of facts 
Which had given rise to the pecuniary question now at issue 
between France and the United States. He traced the history 
Of the lengthened negotiations to which that question had given 
birth, and which various incidents had prolonged from the 
period of the empire to the present day. He stated that the 
claim was on the point of being amicably and speedily settled 
When the revolution of July broke out, and that after that epoch 
M. Sebastiani offered at first 15 millions, then 20, then 24, and 
finally 25 millions of francs to the minister of the United States, 
Who had demanded 40 millions. The offer of M. Sebastiani was 
subsequently accepted, and in consequence of it the United 
States had made some commercial concessions to France, such 
48 the reduction of the duties on French wines, silks, etc. 
After some reflections on the rights which the chamber possess- 
ed under such circumstances, and on the danger of compromis- 
Ing by precipitation and want of prudence the friendly relations 
&t present subsisting between the two countries, the honorable 
deputy entered into an appreciation of facts which he thought 
Calculated to regulate ina justand equitable manner the amount 
of the debt. (Here several deputies of the centre exclaimed 
against the length of the report, and pressed the honorable 
deputy to come to a conclusion. Other voizes cried—Read! 
read!” and when silence had been restored, M. Dumon pro- 
Ceeded with his report.) He presented some remarks on certain 
i ae of ships which the committee had not admitted into the 
“tay ation, and he then dwelt on the serious misfortune and 
938 Which a rupture between France and the United States 
Would inflict on both countries, inasmuch as each afforded the 
finest market in the world for the commercial produce of the 











other, the most considerable proportion o1 the silk manufactur- 
ed, and the wines produced, in France, found a ready sale in the 
United States; and he earnestly deprecated any measure which 
could disturb so satisfactory a state of things. The reduction 
obtained on French wines by the direct effect or by an implied 
consequence of the treaty would be found to amount annually 
to 378,273 franes 28 centimes on white wines in wood; 405,926 
francs 46 centimes on red wines in ditto; 229,488 francs on 
wines in bottle. Sum total, 1,113,687 frances 99 centimes. True, 
there was one set off against this enormous advantage. The 
privilege of navigation (in the ports of Louisiana), abandoned 
by France, was perpetual, and the reduction of duties obtained 
by her wastemporary. But if the future might be judged of by 
the present, the compensation stipulated for the abolition of the 
French privilege of trading in the ports of Louisiana was the 
reverse of disadvantageous for France. ‘The honorable deputy, 
having been interrupted by the impatient exclamations of the 
chamber, here skipped several pages of the report, and conclud- 
ed by stating that the committee, though differing in opinion as 
to certain portions of the liquidation, had unanimously come to 
the conclusion that France owed 25 millions. (Laughter from 
the left.) The committee, though participating in the general 
emotion occasioned by the message of president Jackson, paid 
more attention to the voice of reason than to that of resentment, 
especially as the American congress had disavowed the propo- 
sitions of the president, and had felt that France would refuse 
to threats what she was disposed to yield to justice, It was, 
besides, the intention of the committee to propose that the exe- 
cution of the bill should be suspended till the offended dignity 
of France had been satisfied. (Sensation.) The honorable 
deputy then proceeded to read the articles of the bill to the fol- 
lowing effect:— 

Art. 1—The minister of the finances is authorised to take 
the measures necessary for the execution of the Ist and 2d 
articles of the treaty signed on the 4th July, 1831, between the 
king of the French and the United States, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged at Washington on the 2d Pebsuary, 
1832, and according to the terms of which the sum of 25 mil- 
lions of francs is to be paid by France. 

Art. 2—The sum of 1,500,000 fr. which the government of 
the United States has engaged to pay in ten anuual terms, in 
discharge of the claims presented by France in behalf of her 
citizens, or of the public treasury, sball,in proportion as the 
recoveries are made, be credited to a special article of the 
budget. Credits shall be opened to the minister of the finances 
to a similar amount, for the discharge of the claims which 
shall have been liquidated in favor of French citizens. 

Art. 3~A committee exercising tts functions gratuitously, 
named by royal ordonnance, shall be appointed to examine and 
estimate all claims addressed to gove;timent. and to divide the 
sum of one million five hundred thousand frances amongst all 
the claimants having a right thereto, aud if neerssary on pro 
portion to the just amount of their claims. All claims must be 
presented before the Ist January, 1837, under penalty of forfed- 
ture ofthe same. The claimants may appeal to the couneit of 
state against the decision of the committee, according to the 
forms and within the delays specified for matters in litigation, 
The same right is reserved to the minister of the finances. An 
account shall be annually laid before the chambers of the pay- 
ments effected on the sum of 1,500,000 francs. Should a por- 
tion of this sum remain unemployed, it shall be returned to the 
public treasury. 

Art. 4—The payments to be made on the sum of twenty five 
millions of franes shall be carried into effect only in as far as 
the government of the United States shall have in nowise act- 
ed contrary to the dignity and to the interests of France. 


M. Berryer observed that before any day was named for the 
discussion of the bill, he considered it necessary to demand an 
explanation on certain points. It had been said that after the 
vote, the execution of the law should be suspended, till the 
dignity of France had been satisfied. But who were to be the 
judges on that question? Ministers perhaps. In that case he 
would ask them, if since the message they had received any 
honorable or satisfactory explanation on the part of the presi- 
dent of the United States. The chamber was aware of the 
terms in which the message had been framed—terms so insult- 





ing, that, ministers had in consequence of them, recalled the 
French ambassador from the United States. So serious a de- 
termination must have resulted from a just appreciation of 
facts and it must be attended with certain consequences. He 
considered it impossible to discuss the bill now submitted to 
the chamber, till an explanation had beer given on that point. 
He had been particularly struck with the double faced policy 
adopted by ministers on this question. On the one hand they 
had recalled M. Serrurier, and on the other they presented 
their bill to the chamber. Why this eagerness to satisfy the 
United States whilst smarting under the president’s insult? 
The note published in the Moniteur contained literally the 
following words:—‘‘in virtue of the engagements contracted by 
France.”?> How was it possible for a constitutional govern- 
ment so far to forget the conditions of the diplomatic relations 





in which it was engaged? France had no engagements—on a 
pecuniary question there could be none for a constitutional go- 
vernment, till stamped with the sanction of the chambers, 
All treaties with regard to pecuniary matters were obliged to 
pass through the ordeal of a vote. Butthis was not all. The 














discussion of the bill might be pardoned or tolerated, had not 
fresh intelligence been lately received: 
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Here several deputies of the centre loudly exclaimed—“‘The 
order of the day! You are entering into discussion.”’ 

M. Berryer in continuation insisted that he was speaking on 
the order of the day. (Hear, hear.) Now that the question 
had increased in gravity, it was not to be thus passed over.— 
The point atissue related not to a debt, but to a compromise. 
(Here the honorable deputy was again interrupted by the voci- 
ferous exclamations of the members of the centre, who insisted 
on closing the discussion.) He would say that the present was 
not the moment for discussing the bill, when the relations be- 
tween France and the United States had received so serious an 
interruption; and it was the duty of ministers to acknowledge 
that this was not the time for the chamber to adopt a decision 
with dignity. Ministers ought, through motives of proper deli- 
eacy, to defer the discussion of the question. (Here the presi- 
dent of the council exclaimed—‘*No, no.’’) Every line of Mr. 
Livingston’s correspondence was Calculated to inspire the Ame- 
rican president with the idea of the offensive message by which 
France had been insulted. For his part, he was unwilling to 
believe that Mr. Livingston had imbibed elsewhere than in the 
suggestions of bis own mind the idea that money could be ex- 
torted from France through the influence of tear—(Sensation)— 
but it was necessary to prove to Mr. Livingston, by an adjourn- 
ment of the preseut discussion, that France would never yield 
any thing to threats. (Hear, hear, from the left). 

The entire correspondence of Mr. Livingston had been laid 
upon the table of congress, and the president of the U. States 
had felt the necessity of recalling the American ambassador.— 
Nay, more, he had said that, consistently with the honor of 
America, the negotiations could no longer be continued; con- 
sequently the chamber, whatever might be its decision, would 
be placed in an undignified position. After the threat which 
had been solicited from Paris as the only mode of obtaining the 
sanction of the chamber—(Sensation)—ought the nation eager- 
ly to Open its purse strings?—(Murmurs from the centre)—No! 
the dignity of France must not be thus trampled under foot—no 


room must be left for suspicion that the acknowledgment of 


the claim proceeded from another than a conscientious feeling. 
In case of the rejection of the bill, no cause must be given for 
the impression that such an event resulted from a feeling of an- 
ger. He would add but one word more. Inthe United States 
an idea had been conceived, widely differing from that actually 
entertained in France, of the effect to be produced on the French 
by the presidént’s message, by which Mr. Clayton himself had 
maintained that the dignity of the French people would be 
wounded. I[t was strange that what was due to the dignity of 
France should be better understood in America than in France 
itself. —(Sensation.)—He asked but little in requiring that the 
chamber should wait for the decision of the congress on the pre- 
sident’s last message; and, consequently, he now made a for- 
mal demand that the discussion on the American claim should 
be adjourned till that decision was known. 


The president of the council (the duke de Broglie) said, that 
the honorable deputy who had just sat down had entered into 
s0 many questions, that it became difficult to follow him.— 
(Laughter from the left.) He thought the best course would 
be, to resume one by one the facts which had taken place since 
the first communication of the message of the president of the 
United States. ‘That message he could not regard in the light 
ofa public act. It was not even an act of the executive power 
taken as a whole, for with regard to the rejations existing be- 
tween the two states, the president was the executive power 
only, conjointly with the senate. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
the French government might be supposed ignorant of the mes- 
sage. (Oh, oh.) In no case could the government demand 
explanations on an act which had not been treated of between 
both governments, and therefore, being unable to demand ex- 

lanations, the French government had merely recalled its am. 

assador. This was the strongest measure that could be adopt- 
ed—and it had been adopted. The act of the American presi- 
dent had not since the period referred to become the act of the 
American government; it had, on the contrary, been disapprov- 
ed of, and consequently, the position of the French government 
remained unchanged with regard to the United States, and the 
former was justified in conceiving that sufficient reparation had 
been afforded by the discussion of the congress. The honora- 
ble deputy who had preceded him in the tribune had contend- 
ed, that the correspondence of the American minister in Paris 
afforded evidence that the latter had, in a manner, dictated the 
offensive language of the president for the purpose of intimidat- 
ing France, and obtaining the sanction of the chamber to the 
proposed law. This allegation, though published in the jour- 
nals, had been denied by the American minister himself. After 
providing for the dignity of the country, it was the duty of go- 
vernment to do justice to the United States. (Hear, hear.)— 
The government had been always and was still persuaded of 
the justice of the treaty of 1831; it was now its duty to demand 
the discussion of that treaty by the chambers, and he would be- 
sides cau attention to the last article of the bill presented by the 
committee, by the terms of which the minister would be still 
responsible for the execution of the treaty after the law had 
been voted—or in other words—no step towards payment would 
be taken should the interests or the dignity of France be com- 
promised by the American government. It now remained for 
the chamber to discuss the bill, and if the existence of the debt, 
of which ministers entertained no doubt, were acknowledged, 
or the engagements entered into were deemed just and reason. 
able, it was the duty of the chamber t enable the government 





—— ee, 
to fulfil those engagements, and for the due maintenance of the 
dignity and the interests of France, the responsibility of minis. 
ters was at stake. He would remind the chamber that the seg. 
sion was advancing to a close—that a bill such as that now sypb. 
mitted required immediate discussion, and that further delay 
would materially injure the commercial interests of the country, 
It Was not too much to expect that the earliest moment should 
be named for the debate, which he trusted would at all events 
take place immediately after the period judged necessary by the 
chamber for the examination of the voluminous report just pre- 
sented. 

He demeed it incumbent on him once more to repeat, that no 
engagement had been hastily formed, no interest blindly com. 
promised; and if for a moment he might make the improbable 
supposition that the government of the United States—the eo}. 
lective legislature with whom alone the French government 
could treat—was to be hurried into any act contrary to the ho- 
nor or to the interests of France, the French government 
would do its duty, and the resolution of the chamber would be 
binding only on that condition, Ministers could affirm nothing 
—could guarantee nothing, on the subject of the intelligence re. 
cently received, as they were acquainted with it only through 
the ordinary commercial chambers; but even taking for granted 
the truth of that intelligence, he could see nothing in it of a na- 
ture calculated to suggest the remarks made by the honorable 
deputy who had addressed the chamber before him. The 
French government had recalled its ainbassador, and therefore 
might naturally expect that by way retaliation, the American 
ambassador would also be recalled—and yet such had not been 
the case—for if the terms of the message inserted in the public 
journals were accurately reported, the American minister was 
to be recalled only eventually. The resolutions of which so 
much had been said, were those of an isolated member of the 
chamber of representatives. According to the tenor of the first 
of these it was decided that no room existed for fresh negotia- 
tions on the subject of the treaty already concluded—or in 
other terms on a point which had been already adjusted. The 
second resolution, as well as he could remember, bore upon 
the point that the committee of foreign relations might be re- 
leased from the duty of reporting upon the president’s message, 
The third resolution he could not at that moment precisely re- 
collect; but the whole were merely propositions proceeding 
from a member of the chamber of representatives, and the only 
result had been an order to print them. Was there any thing 
in that result which should retard the deliberations of the 
chamber? Was it not, on the contrary, advisable that the 
chamber should proceed immediately to discuss the question 
submitted to it; especially when it was recollected that the re- 
sult of the deliberation, whatever it might be, would become 
valid only in case no step at variance with the honor and digni- 
ty of France should be adopted by the government of the Unit- 
ed States. He said the government, and he must request the 
chamber to pay particular attention to the expression. In con- 
clusion, he had to demand that the discussion should be fixed 
for Monday week. (Hear! hear!) 

After a few observations from Messrs. Berryer and Ducos, 

M. Odilon Barrot proposed that on account of the number of 
documents to be examined by the chamber, the discussion 
should be postponed till Monday fortnight. (Cries of no, no, 
from the centre). 

M. De Failly demanded that the discussion should take place 
in eight days after the distribution of the report. (Hear). 

M. Dumon observed, that although a number of documents 
were to be published, the greater part of them had been already 
printed, and the report would be ready for distribution on Mon- 
day morning, and the other documents on Tuesday. Conse- 
quently, there was no obstacle to prevent the discussion from 
taking place in eight days. He begged to remind the chamber 
that the commercial men of France were anxiously looking /or- 
ward to the result of the debate on this question. 

The chamber having been consulted, the proposition of M. 
Odilon Barrot was rejected, and on the formal demand of M. 
Dupont (de ’Eure) it was decided that the discussion should 
take place in eight days after the distribution of the report and 
the other documents. 

Many members have given in their names to speak on the 
bill, when it comes up—and what the end will be, is rather 
uncertain; but we think that the appropriation of 25 millions 
will be made. 

March 29. The Courier Francais remarks that the recommen- 
dation of the report in favor of the twenty five millions might 
have been anticipated from a knowledge of the names of the 
committee and the reporter. The payment of the money is not 
indeed recommended, ualess the government of the United 
States shall have done no act derogatory to the dignity ° 
France. It remains to be seen, after the vote of credit has been 
passed, how the term ‘dignity of France” will be understood 
by the cabinet. As to the question of dignity, it is quite clear 
that a menacing message was delivered by president Jackson, 
and has recently been renewed in a second message to the 
chamber of representatives. 


The Journal des Debats approves of the report on the Ameri- 
can claims, and considers it to demonstrate clearly that France 
owes an indemnity to America much greater than the twenty- 
five millions of frances; and therefore, by settling the amount at 
that sum, the interests of the country have neither been ne- 
glected nor compromised. Nor has the honor and dignity of 
the country been forgotten; since the government is recom 
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ded not to pay the amouat till it is ascertained that no at- 
k has been made upon them. 
The Lendon Times of April [st mentions the receipt of Paris 
rs to the 30th Mareh, and adds—**We perceive with satis 
faction that it is the prevaleat opinion in Paris that the cham- 
per of deputies will adopt the conclusions of the report, and 
yote in favor of the grant of 25,000,000 franes, whereby this 
jong-pending and harrassing question may be set at rest, and 
the preservation of peace be maintained between France and 
the United States.”’ 
The proceedings in regard to this matter have been very 
—unfortunate. 

First—We drew a bill on France, without an appropriation 
having been made for its payment, and the natural consequence 
ensued that it was protested; and the demand for damages 
made by the bank has been followed by domestic incidents in- 
yolving the case in new perplexities. We never could under- 
giand the reason why the bill was sold atall. Had it been de- 

ited for collection, these things might have been, in our 
opinion, avoided. 

Second—The publication of the extracts from Mr. Rives’ cor- 
respondence, boasting that he had overreached the French mi 
nisters, &c. These things should never have been published; 
butthe time and manner in which they were—was unfortu- 
nate. There was no sort of necessity for doing it. 

Third—We were surprised at seeing the correspondence of 
Mr. Livingston published—as were most persons. It has pro- 
duced a great excitement at Paris; and, in fact, compelled him 
jo make certain erplanations, giving France an opportunity to 
talk about the dignity of the nation, and forced him to retire, and 
wait the course of events in Holland—so great is the general 
feeling of indignation that it caused. Indeed, it was proposed 
topostpone the execution of the treaty until the expressions 
were Withdrawn! It seems that Mr. L’s private opinions have 
been unfortunately published. 

M. Berryer’s reference to Mr. Livingston seems to be a com- 
mon feeling in France. The friends of peace had to apologise 
for Mr. Livingston! 

We shall see in the debate that will take place on this sub 
ject, frequent references to these things, and much bad temper 
displayed-—however, we hope that a sense of justice and spirit 
of peace will prevail—not one of resentment; and the affair be 
settled. . 

The Paris correspondent of the London Courier says— 

The American question is now the principal object of atten- 
tionin Paris. Yesterday being the day appointed for receiving 
the report of the committee on the indemnity, the chamber 
was unusually crowded, aud if any opinion can be formed from 
the appearance of approbation with which the unanimous re- 
commendation of the committee in favor of the payment was 



















though it must be admitted that the precipitancy of general 
Jackson has thrown immense difficulties in the way; for the 
singing appeal of Berryer to the house, upon the humiliating 
position in which it would place itself by yielding to the threats 
ofa war, evidently touched the tenderest point in the national 
character. 

The New York ‘‘Mercantile Advertiser”? says— 

The Paris papers, generally, speak favorably of the above re- 
portand discussion, and the private letters continue to assert 
that there is no doubt of the passage of the bill. Several French 
Merchants have instructed their agents here not to advance the 
pices On goods consigned to them, under the expectation that 
there will be any interruption to our trade with France. 

Aletter from Paris of March 3lst, says—‘‘Mr. Livingston is 
Preparing to leave Paris. He has no recent advices from our 
fvernment, the packet of the Ist inst. by which he expects 
them, not having arrived at Havre. The accounts via England, 
wever, show the state of things at Washington, and Mr. L. 
determined to proceed to Holland, to wait their issue, and 
further instructions. He still seems confident that the cham- 
ber of deputies will pass the bill of indemnity, after the discus- 
fon to take place next week.”’ 


Later dates— Paris papers to the 10th April. 

The frigate Constitulion arrived at Havre on the 4th April— 
indcaptain Elliott proceeded forthwith to Paris, to make re- 
Portto Mr. Livingston. It is not said whether the latter had 
departed for Holiand; but it is probable that he had not. On 

same day, the Albany arrived at Havre, with M. Serrurier 
tnd his family on board. And as oa that day the American 
m3 were discussing in the chamber, it is thought very ‘‘omi- 
hous” of_something! 
_ The debate was renewed on the 9th A pril. The duke de Fitz- 
ames made a silly speech against our claims—referring to the 
‘pressions of Mr. Livingston in his correspondence, as pub- 
ed, and said that “France would never permit the colors of 
Austertitz, to be degraded,”’°—“‘France did not wish for war— 
did she fear it,?? &c. &c. He was replied to by the minister 

interior, who regarded only the justice of the matter—that 
hey had replied “with dignity to the intemperate language of 
ident Jackson.’’—that they had waited to hear the language 
the other branches of the government—that they were egatis- 

—that the claim was just, and ought to be paid, &c. 

€ further discussion was postponed, after some other gen- 
‘men had spoken. It seems agreed that the bill will pass—but 

ve not either time or room for particulars. 
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received, that recommendation will assuredly be followed, | 














The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, under date 
of ‘Havre, April 1,’’ says, “The Poland has just gone out of 
port, but will wait a short time in the roads for the letters re- 
ceived this morning from Paris by Estafette. We should not 
have been sorry if sie could have waited until to-morrow morn- 
ing, as we think it very probable the vote on the indemnity bill 
will be taken to day. We have nota doubt of the bill passing, 
nor that the majority will be a large one, say from 70 to 80 in 
our favor. The Erie will sail on the 16th inst. for New York, 
and the Albany on the 24th. 


London papers of the 4th April. 

The Irish tythe question came up on the 3d April. A motion 
submitted by lord John Russell was debated, and decided 
against the ministers—322 to 289. The division was hailed with 
loud cheers! Lord John Russell followed up his victory, by 
calling up other things—and sir Robert Peel was again in the 
minority; and finally, as we learn by the way of Paris, on the 
7th of April, the **CONSERVATIVE MINISTRY SENT IN A RESIGNA- 
TION OF THEIR PLACES. it had caused a great sensation; and 
a large quantity of speculations on the subject are published. 
It was believed that lord Melbourne would be again first lord of 
the treasury and premier, lord Jolin Russell foreign secretary, 
Spring Rice chancellor of the exchequer, &c. the king being 
compelled to yield to the ‘pressure of circumstances.”? 

This was announced by sir Robert Peel, in the house of com- 
mons, and the duke of Wellington in the house of lords. The 
former recommended an adjournment for a day or two to allow 
time to make the necessary arrangements, which was agreed 
to, and he then left the house, and was received by the crowd 
with loud cheers. 

The prince Augustus de Leuchtenberg, the young husband of 
the young queen of Portugal, suddenly died on the 28th of 
March, with suspicions of poison, but most probably of the 
croup Or quinsy, having had a bad cold. He was exceedingly 
popular, aud much loved by bis wife, and by the people, to 
whom he had been kind on all occasions. The duke of Ter- 
Ceira Was immediately appointed commander-in-chief of the 
ariny, that post having become vacant by the death of the prince, 
The appointment seetms to be judicious and popular. 

Mina, having now recovered his health and recruited his ar- 


'my, has determined to put an end to the civil war in Spain, and 


has warued the inhabitants of Navarre that, unless within eight 
days the young men who have taken up arms in favor of Don 
Carlos return to their homes, their fathers, as well as the autho- 
rities of the places in which they live, shall be arrested and one out 
of five shot, and their houses burned to the ground. The autho- 
rities are also commanded, under pain of death, to inform the 
nearest column of the queen’s troops, of the appearance of any 
Carlists, the number, the chief who is at the head of them, and 
the direction they may take. The same penalty is denounced 
against all surgeons and other medical men who may attend any 
wounded Carlists. 


Official—From the Globe of May 7. 

Our private information from France is, that the packet 
which was tu leave on the 16th of April, will bring with it the 
good tidings of the passage of the law providing for the indem- 
nity. The probability is, that the great majority anticipated 
will be somewhat diminished by the indiscreet publication of 
Mr Livinugston’s correspondence by congress, to which the pre- 
sident was bound to communicate it for its information, but 
which the houses were by no means bound to publish to the 
world. 

On which the National Intelligencer remarks— 

The news is good, as far as it goes. But here is a confession 
of indiscretion in a quarter in which we certainly did not look 
for so much candor. The publication of Mr. Livingston’s cor- 
respondence, it is now admitted, was ‘‘indiscreet;’? Mr. Living- 
ston has no doubt given the executive to understand as much. 
Who published it? Who broke the seal of privacy which ought 
to have protected iv? The president himself, undoubtedly, and 
his advisers. It was they, and not congress, who published it. 
Congress did no more, after it was published by being sent to 
be read aloud to a thousand auditors, (some of whom were per- 
sons who could have caught and retained almost every word of 
it), than order it to be printed, that Mr. Livingston might have 
fair play, and not be misunderstood or misrepresented. Did the 
president’s advisers suppose, that, after being once poured out 
before the public, the contents of that correspondence could be 
sealed up again, and kept for further use? They conceived of 
no such a folly. They knew they were spreading the corres- 
pondence before the people; they intended it to operate upon 
the people as well as upon congress: the two houses of con- 
gress paid to the president’s message no more than a decent 
respect, never omitted on such occasions, when they ordered 
the documents, publicly transmitted to them by him, to be 
printed, for their more particular information, after they had 
been thus published, 

The readers of the ReeisTer will find the whole correspon- 
dence by referring to pages 305, 323 and 416, of the last, or 47th 
vol. By turning to the latter will be seen the “indiscretion” 
that is spoken of. The president in his message of the 6th of 
February (see page 416) says, “‘ Being of opinion that the ResI- 
pus of the despatches of that minister (Mr. Livingston] cannot, 
at present, be laid before the house, consistently with the publie 
interest, 1 DECLINE TRANSMITTING THEM,’’ Then follow the 
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papers, which have a great many asterisks, shewing omissions. 
tis a very lame attempt of the “Globe” to get out of a scrape— 
aud had better not been made. 
a & BD Beene 
A FRIGHTFUL PICTURE, 

A Paris correspondent of the London Courier furnishes a 
frightful picture of the war in Spain, between the Carlists and 
Christinos. 

History does not afford a more shocking account of ‘‘rapine 
and cutrage’’—the savages of remote Hindostan could not in- 
dulge in more cruel excesses—even the enormities of Russia in 
her last contest with Poland, brutal and ferocious as they were, 
are surpassed in fiendish and borrble eruelty by the contend- 
ing parties of the Basque provinces. 

‘he writer gives this horrid and revolting statement. 

**Now we hear of a Chiristines chief giving orders to a band 
of ruffians to seize hold of some Carlists ladies, and to drag 
them over snows and precipices to the head quarters of the 
queen’s army. Then we hear of some Carlists robbers, (for 
they are in that case no better), dragging after their train, up to 
aheir knees in water, in mud, or in snow, the wives and daugh.- 
ters Of Cliristinos officers, refusing all ransom, and breaking the 
hearts of their victims by insults and oppression. Here we 
Jearn that some Catlists made prisoners by the Christinos have 
been starved to death; there we learn that the Christinos made 
prisoners by the Carlists have been shot three days after their 
capture by the orders of Zumalacarreguy. Here we learn that 
some hundreds of Carlists are butchered at one place in cold 
blood, and there we learn that a whole band of Christinos are 
surrounded by 6 or 8 Carlists batallions and not one allowed to 
live. The rights of prisoners are not respected; the claims of 
the unfortunate are not admitted. The mother pleading for her 
son, beholds her son brought forth and shot before her eyes; 
and the next moment she, Lerselfis a corpse at the feet of her 
and her child’s assassins. Even the women who carry provi- 
sions to the camp, who are respected as a matter of interest as 
well as of right, even these are butchered, until none can be 
found to carry a drop of cold water to the parching tongue of 
the dying and wounded. The wife who supplicates that the 
life of her husband may be spared, is reccived with the savage 
Jaugh which precedes her own wail of death, and in a few mi- 
nutes herself and her husband are pierced with the bayonets of 
their brutal and exulting murderers. Children are hung lest 
they should grow up to be soldiers. Boys are massacred to in- 
timidate their brothers and their parents. Sex, beauty, inno- 
cence, age, virtue, honorable conduct, the priestly office, the 
sanctuaries of religion—all, all are violated by both the contend- 
ing parties; and no sooner do we execrate the name of Zumala- 
earreguy for some hew murder, some new instance of barbarity 
and blood-thirstiness than we receive the disgusting details of 
assassinations and violations committed by order of the general 
of the queen. 

Before God and before men they are all equally culpable. 
Humanity veils her face before such scenes and the causes of 
liberty and monarchy are equally disgraced by the association 
with such facts, such men and such horrors. 

oe ED Beer e— 
OHIO AND MICHIGAN, 
From the Toledo Gazette. 

Notwithstanding the heavy penalties attached to the accept- 
ance of office under Ohio, the election, nuder the special act of 
the general assembly of that state took place on the 6th of 
April, and, through the interposition of the hon. Messrs. Rush 
and Howard, no interruption on that day took place. But, so 
bitter had become the feelings of animosity, on the part of our 
northern neighbors, towards this place, and so flushed were 
they with the success of their expedition, on the 8th or the 91h, 
that no farther remonstrance or instruction on the part of these 
gentlemen, could have any influence in deterring them from 
the commission of further violence. 

And although Mesars. Rush and Howard had expressly stipu- 
lated to governor Mason, in a written communication, of April 
10th, that, under no circumstances would the general govern- 
ment sanction the use of force to put into effect the obnoxious 
Jaw of February 12th, until congress had passed upon it, an 
armed force, consisting of about two hundred men headed by 
general Brown, marched from Monroe to this place on the 11th, 
to arrest and bring before the court to be tricd as criminals, 
those persons who had accepted office under Ohio. In this at- 
tempt they were unsuccessful, as those who were Kable to an 
arrest, aud ethers who were “suspected,” on learning their in- 
tention, retired from the town, and gave them full scope fora 
display of their military ardor, in tearing down the flag of Ohio, 
which some persons had hoisted at the top of a large oak, and 
dragging it about the streets with shouts of exultation and defi- 
ance! 

Two gentlemen were taken prisoners, capt. John Baldwin 
and Mr. T. Stickney. and carried off by general Brown and his 
troops to Monroe. Against captain Baldwin, there was no le- 
gal process whatever, and on demanding by what authority be 
was held a prisouer, these ruffians answered him by pointing 
to their bayonets. After being thus rudely taken, and dragged 
more than 20 miles from his home, he was dismissed by the 
court!!! and was enffered to return. Mr. Stickney was bound 
over, fur an alleged inteference with the raffians, in their at- 
tempt to carry off Mr. Goodsell on the night of the 9th inst. 

Such are some of the outrages to which the jealousy and 
envy of our neighbors have given rise, and which bad produced 





so strong a desire on the part of our citizens to be placed be. 
yond the reach of their animosity. 

The honorable Messrs. Rush and Howard are no 
place, and we have every reason to believe, as well froni the 
exalted moral character of these gentlemen—the high conf. 
dence reposed in them by the American people, and the 
ral government, as from the indefatigable exertions 
made use of with all parties—that every thing that they could 
do, has been done to prevent proceedings so disgraceful, 

But nothing can cool the ardor or control the passions of the 
youth who now rules the destinies of the territory, and Upon 
him and his unhappy advisers, alone must rest the responsibiij. 
ty. Mr. Mason helieves that his “interest at court? js 89 
strong, and the continued countenance and support of goy 
Cass, the secretary of war, is so certain, that no Measures 
which he can adopt will be so extravagant, that he will not jo 
supported and backed at Washington, and therefore the Ajo. 
rican people ought now to be prepared to hear of the perpetrs, 
tion of deeds and enormities, which under the existing state of 
things, may soon involve this proud republic in that Ost 
dreadtul of all conflicts—a CIVIL WaR. 

We apprehend that too litte attention has been given to the 
tendency of the measures of the territory abroad. When it \s 
recollected that the rights and the interest of three of-the mos 
powerful states of the west, Ohio, Indiana and Hiinois, are 
equally and in the same manner affected, and that the Claim 
set up by Michigan, involves some of the dearest and most jy. 
portant constitutional rights of those states and their Citizens, 
does it not appear manifest that these movements Of the territo. 
ry are fast hastening us to a crisis, which may prove the niost 


disastrous that has ever yet occurred in the history of this go. 
vernment? 


W At this 


£e he. 
they have 


From the Toledo Gazette. 
Maumee, April 13, 1835. 

Mr. Browne: To answer at once the numerous inguiries, in 
relation to the outrages committed under the authority of the 
territory of Michigan, against the people of Toledo, Ohio, | 
make this Communication. 

On the night of the 8th instant, being absent from my resi- 
dence in Toledo, about 30 miles, feeling the utmost security in 
the safety of my family—on the morning of the 91h, being on 
my return home, I was met by a number of gentlemen, at some 
14 miles from Toledo, with the intelligence that a band of rul- 
fians, of thirty or more, had, in the dead of the night, come wp 
my house from Monroe, in Michigan, and in a ferocious man. 
ner demolished the door leading to the prineipal avenue of my 
house, and seized a gentleman (Mr. Goodsell) and bore him off, 
and treated his lady and my dauginter (the only females in the 
house), with brutish violence—notwithstanding L exhorted ai! 
to exercise moderation. 

But when arrived at the scene of action, and the females 
showed me their wounds, and related the tales of their suffer- 
ings, and I examined the demolished door of my house, bearing 
evidence of their inhuman matlignity, it became a question 
whether moderation was longer a virtue, and my feelings could 
no longer be suppressed. When my daughter gave out the ery 
of murder, she was seized by the throat, and shaken with mon- 
strous violence, and the prints of a man’s hand in purple was 
strongly marked, with many other contusions. Mrs. Goodsell 
exhibited marks of violence likewise. This Michigan bandit! 
proceeded likewise to the sleeping apartment of another gen- 
tleman, (Mr. McKay), burst in the door where he was aslees, 
seizing upon him in bed, and for the first salutation, one of 
them attempted to gouge ont one of his eyes with his thum). 
Those gentlemen report, that the invention of the gang was pul 
in requisition, to put their lives in danger, and by their ind 
nities to keep their feelings on the rack. After two days ol 
court mockery at Monroe, those gentlemen were adinitted 10 
bail. 

On the 10th, it was reported that an armed force was azsell- 
bling under the command of general Brown, to mareh for Tol’ 
do, and take, as prisoners, all persons who had accepted office 
under Ohio, (about a dozen). On the llth, they arrived, 
force, as reported, of about two hundred strong, armed wil! 
muskets and bayonets. The officers of Ohio, having been !u!: 
ed into security by the assurances of the commissioners 0! We 
United States, (Messrs. Rush and Howard), were not prepa! 
for defence, and retired, and gave them full space for the dis 
play of their gasconade, which was fully exhibited by the brave 
general in pulling down the flag of Ohio, and dragging | 
through the streets at the tail of a horse, and other similar act 

Thus the little territory of the United States has « hallenged 
the state of Ohio, in the form of unrestrained violence; and W¢ 
cannot doubt, that the state has virtually accepted the chal- 
lenge, and we are fast advancing to a horrid border war, |i 
we know has frequently extended to indiscriminate exter 
tion. 

There cannot be a doubt that the generous Ohioans will tera 
out en masse to protect their northern border, and restrain + 
savage barbarity of the hordes of the north. Your obedietl 
servant, B. F. STICKNEY. 


We see by the following from the Zanesville Gazette, o 
the Ohio people are indignant at attorney general Butler’ 
cision against Ohio in the late dispute. 








The president having referred the Ohio and Michiga" we 
tion to the attorney general, Mr. Butler, that officer has &! 
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be. an unfavorable opinion to Ohio, Itis well to have friends at) tal stock, were opened this morning at 10 o'clock, at the 
court, and certainly Michigan has a devoted friend in secretary | exchange, and the competition for access to the room 
this Cass, Whose personal interest lies in that territory; a considera-| 4, of the most lively kind. The whole number of 
the tion, however, Which is said never to have the slightest influ- dhaves offered. being 6.000 ia namber. w estan 6% 
nf. ence with politicians. We should be pleased to give a sketch ? §% - r, Were taken In 1ess 
‘Ne. of this opinion, Which is long, but our leisure and limits will than half an hour. When this canal 18 completed, the 
ave not permit our doing so this week, trade of the upper lakes beyond Cleaveland, will have 
duld ps — ‘ access to Philadelphia, one month before the Erie canal 
In a late Michigan or we panes kee ere Sell a tie is opened. Several weeks ago the navigation of Lake 
= pan ene, See ee Ce TO CoE oF WED Erie, west of Cleaveland, was opened, and we have not 
bili. Department of state, April 2, 1835, | yet learned that the ice has left Buffalo harbor. 
legislative council of the territory of Michigan: . , , . : . P 
nv. a Seer The yreeady do has ‘eelek ine to acknowledge The following vo from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
ites the receipt of the memorial of the legislative council of the ter- yesterday saat . ; 
t he ritory of Michigan, dated the 23d ult. requesting his interposi- Taking stock—Pennsylvania and Ohio canal. 
Nie. tion With the authorities of Ohio, to stay the proceedings for There was quite an excitement at the exchange yester- 
‘tra. extending the jurisdiction of that state over the territory in dis- day morning, in consequence of the opening off the béalee 
ee = ee aidean otto te wi th ee nceien aoverece of of subscription to the stock of the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
JS « , « ? . . 
Michigan previous to the receipt of your memorial, and which | canal. Ten o’clock was the hour fixed upon for the com- 
the have doubtless been laid before the legislative council, will | mencement of operations, and long betore that time, a 
it is have informed you, that the president, on being made acquaint- | large concourse had assembled. Among those present 
Oat ed, by the acting governor, with the measures which were in might be observed members of almost every class of the 
sin ME ctd‘to"the disputed territory, made an immediate appeal to | Community; judges, congressmen, state senators, mer- 
im. oth parties for their mutual forbearance, expressing an opinion chants, mechanics and common laborers—all apparently 
ens, that the question at issue between them was one which, from | On the same errand—all impatiently waiting for the arri- 
rit its nature, could only be settled peaceably; and expressing a| val of the designated hour, and speculating as to the 
Host hope that, as the admission of Michigan into the union would | chances of getting a slice of the stock. The scene was 
3 gu- soon afford cm aronsenes, fora — eesong yet of the = not without a moral to the reflecting mind—all appeared 
WeneHsy, Samse % Gacers ae previously Gone by congress, /0t | excited by the same fever of speculation, although here 
CC aau,,. oe Seeeee SERENE Oo RTE and duet might be observed a hesitator who had not 
5. You will have seen by the same communications, that the | made up his mind as to the policy of subseribing, appre- 
8, in president, in his earnest desire to prevent any actual collision | hensive that there would not be an immediate advanee. 
" the hetween the parties, has sent two distinguished citizens, Mr. As the time approached the crowd increased—and the 
SRT ee aa at Hee aioe aoa eG: | most anxious took stations immediately iv front of the 
res. aan; boping os their personal representations, to give better door of the apartment assigned te the commissioners, 
ty in effect to the appeal which he had already made to them through determined at least to make an effort to obtain a few 
2 on me. shares, each man holding fast to the snug litle bundle of 
one These gentlemen set out some days ago, on this mission of} bank notes with which he bad provided himself. It soon 
ruf- pune, OA ere a time, have had an interview with one beeame evident that there would be a rush—that the 
e 0 0 ose omcers. ’ » . , ar ¥ 
whe "The president directs me to inform you, further, that all his whole amount would be promptly subseribed for—and 
Pies constitutional powers will be used to bring this unhappy con. | that hence the stuck would advance in price. Some of 
» off, troversy to a speedy, peaceful and just conclusion. Lf have the | the old and feeble, apprehensive that they would not be 
) the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 4 able to press their way through the crowd, and still anx- 
d all JOUN FORSYTH. ious to make a trifle, offered an advance of one or two 
a BED Beer 
rales 


dollars per share, while, as the excitement increased, se- 
fer. SPECULATION !—SPECULATION!!—SPECULA- | veral who had not intended to subseribe, and had not pro- 





che. TION!!! vided themselves with funds, hastened home with the ob- 

— We shall offer a selection of articles as to what is going | ject of putting ae i ed Pathe a At bast = eXx- 

-_ on, in the way of “speculation.” Verily, the people are change clock gave the signa ; and the doors wer e thrown 

noe mad! open, and helter skelter, old and young, merchant and 

oa From the Nationa! Gazette. mechanic, broker and baker, rushed into the room. 

we Speculations in stocks and real property is more gene- “T’ll take a hundred shares,” exclaimed a stout fellow, 

rditt ral and extravagant than it has been before for many | as, distancing all competitors, he presented himself at 

me years, in all our principal cities. A gambling spirit is} the table of the commissioners. ; 

a apt to prove epidemic, and becomes violent in proportion “Ill take fifty,” bellowed another—*‘Zachariah Smith 

md. to its spread. It seizes on men in all sorts of cireum-| is my name;” and in he rushed, aud took his station be- 

< pul stances, diverting them from the regular pursuits and | side the first. ' 

ndig- hopes of industry, and stimulating them to risks by which ‘*Put my name down for twenty,” squeaked out a di- 

ys of their minds are kept in extreme agitation, and all their| minutive litte being, in the back ground, whose person 

sabe means exposed to sudden and ruinous vicissitudes. We| was not perceptible, except to those immediately adja- 

<PIN- are told by intelligent gentlemen who have been lookers | cent to him. ; ; 

Pale. on, of late, at Boston, New York and in our own city, A dozen other voices mingled in the cry. 

vflice that multitudes are now prominent and desperate dealers The commissioners were all this time as calm and un- 

sie inthe stock and other speculation markets, of classes and | disturbed as a ‘‘summer morning,” and the moment an 

pir: ages, callings and positions in life, that formerly were | opportunity was afforded, one of them, in a silvery and t 
F the hever seen nor expected, and themselves never thought} gentlemanly voiee, most admirably calculated to soothe \ 
vared of acting, in such scenes. Small tradesmen, shopkeep-| the troubled waves of excitement, very politely informed ‘a 
die ers, clerks of all degrees, operatives of town and coun-| the would-be-speculators that the stock had all been taken. 4 
~ try, members of the learned professions, students in the | The commissioners had managed the whole matter among iy 
he offices, beginners in the world without capital, or with a| themselves. : if 
nged little, all frequent the exchanges and the auction-grounds| We will not attempt to describe the scene that ensued. Be 
| we to try their fortunes as with the lotteries. They chase| The majority enjoyed the joke; others looked rather “\¥ 
chal- bubbles not less intently than those who have leisure and} down in the mouth, and walked off as fast as their legs | 
that money to spare. We scarcely need add that this diffu-| would carry them; while a few discontented spirits mut- ty 
“se sive excitement, subject as it is to rumors and various| tered prodigious things, talked of foul play, threatened a 
turn chances of the day or hour, is unfavorable to productive | to upset the whole affair, and—so the matter ended, MP) 
ha industry, to steady habits and sure aims, and to morals, From the Boston Advocate. yi 
* Which are always more or less in danger when hazard| Aq] the world is going mad after timber lands, Canton ‘a 
Y. whets cupidity, governs action, and determines fate ina stock, South Cove company and the like speculations, Lh 
that general whirl of spirits and thoughts. which are taking place of the lottery mania that used to 
3 de- From the Philadelphia Gazette. possess the community. One gentleman, near Roxbury, 

Pennsylvania and Ohio canal. The improvement is| the other day pocketed his $20,000 by selling out Can- 

ues one of the most important to Philadelphia, that has ever] ton shares, and this, with the stories of sudden riches 
ive 


cen projected. ‘The books for subscription to the capi-! made by speculations in the timber lands of Maine, is 
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tnaking industrious people neglect their steady business 
with sure gains, torun into hazards, which may make 
or mar them in aday. ‘Uhe Canton stock is made up of 
shares originally 50 dollars, in lots of land filled in, near 
Fell’s Point, in Baltimore. These shares were selling 
at $210. by auction, day before yesterday, and an agent 
from New York snapped up all he could find from 205 
to $215, and then announced that they stood $260 in N. 
York. Some of the holders of the bubble, we are told, 
talk of nothing less than $1,000 a share. We advise all 
to be cautious. 

The South Cove company stock, in this city, has also 
run up. The par is $500, and it has been selling for 400 
until recently. Yesterday, we understand, sales were 
made at $750. The timber lands are all the go in the 
market, and even the worthy Catholic bishop, it is un- 
derstood, is dipping in, having purchased a whole town- 
ship, which he is selling out to the Irish to make a Ca- 
tholic state somewhere in the woods of Maine. 

From the Philadelphia Gazette. 

A correspondent has requested us to give an account of 
the South sea bubble, or the Tulip mania of Holland, as 
a sort of warning to the incautious dealers in stocks. We 
can mention a case much nearer home, which in its day 
made a great noise. When the old bank of the United 
States was chartered in 1791, there was a great plenty of 
money, owing to the revolutions in France and St. Do- 
mingo, which occasioned a considerable transfer of ca- 
pital to the United States. After the subscription to the 
stock had been completed, a speculative fever seized 
upon our sober community. A share of stock was $400, 
and so wild was the phrenzy of the public to get hold of 
it, that the scrip for the first instalment of $25, was actu- 
ally sold, as we have been informed by one who would 
be likely to know, as high as $320, being eleven hundred 
and eighty per cent. advance upon the sum paid. A re- 
action, however, not long after took place, and tremen- 
dous ruin was the consequence, as an example of which, 
the following was related to us many years ago, by a 
gentleman who was in business at that period. 

Whilst the fever was at its height, and when all who 
were under its influence could see nothing but gold in 
their dreams, some one more knowing than his neigh- 
bors who had been offered a high price for his scrip on 
time, was so timid as to ask for an endorser. The party 
thus unhandsomely treated, who thought that the serip 
was just as certainly worth 320 dollars as a loaf of bread 
was worth six cents, related this unreasonable demand to 
a board of speculators to which he belonged, when they 
all burst out in a roar of laughter at the simplicity of a 
man who could think that the serip was not good security 
for its market price. By way of cracking a joke upon 
this timorous mortal, it was proposed by one of the com- 
pany that his demand should be complied with, and 

that he should be fairly surfeited with endorsements. 
A note was accordingly drawn up, and signed by the 
member of the board who wished to purchase, and en- 
dorsed by all the rest, making a string on the back of the 
note which hardly left room for an acknowledgment of 
payment at the bottom. In truth, however, there was no 
need of such room. Before the note became due, the 
whole party had occasion to laugh on the other side of 
their mouths, and not a soul was left to pay the note. 

From the New York Evening Post. 

We believe that the community, intoxicated with the 
favors of the banks, as with the cup of a modern Circe, 
have lost sight of prudence, and are biindly rushing into 
a state of things from which they will not be easily re- 
trieved. A crisis is approaching, and is near at hand, 
to which the panic and pressure of last year will be 
trifling in comparison. There is a larger sum of mo- 
mney, or rather a larger amount of eredit, loaned out in 
this community at the present time, than there ever was 
before. Notwithstanding this extraordinary inflation of 
the currency, the banks continue to discount every note 
which bears the semblance of responsibility, and, as the 
Journal of Commerce observes, ‘‘every thing is dear but 
money. ”’ ” * * * * * 

This distress can be but short-lived, but it may be 
very severe; and it is impossible to tell what stately 
vessels, now floating gallantly on the sea of credit, may 
not be stranded by the hurricane. The business of this 
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wild among us. Many real capitalists have sold thei 
property and invested the proceeds in distant state, 
while their land and houses have fallen into the hands of 
men who raised the purchase money on their credit, 
and had no object but to sell again at an advanced pro. 
fit, and put the difference in their pockets. The story 
will come on, while many of these summer adventup. 
ers, who have waded beyond their depth, are exposed 
to its wrath. And not on such alone, but on honey 
enterprise; on all who have trusted the fickle waves of 
bank credit, will it spend its fury, and fortunate will he 
be who shall escape shipwreck and destruction. 

From the New York Evening Star. 

Yesterday, after the extravagant rise of stock, and the 
immense sales had taken place at the board, it was 
suggested that their room was not half large enough 
to accommodate their numbers, and that a Jarger place 
must be procured. One of the gentlemen said he up. 
derstood there were excellent accommodations that 
could be had at the ** Lunatic Asylum.” 

PROPERTY IN NEW YORK, AND ITS VICINITY. 
[ Specimens. | 

The property of T. B. Guning, esq. on the Old Kily 
road, formerly the country residence of the late Willian 
Bayard, esq. comprising 125 lots, was sold on Monday, 
at auction, by Messrs. Bleecker, and brought upwards 
of $260,000. This property borders on the North river, 
about two miles from the City Hall. (MY. Mer. Ad. 

A lot in William street, next to the corner of Wall 
street, 31 feet front, 384 in the rear, and 75 feet deep, 
was sold yesterday, at auction, for fifty-one thousand 
Jive hundred dollars. Lots in Stone street, running 
through to Mill street, which is to be widened and open- 
ed into William street, sold at the rate of $20,000, for a 
width of 25 feet. 1M. ¥. Jour. of Com. 

A correspondent states that within the last ten days, 
three large sales of property have been effeeted at Hal- 
lett’s Cove, viz: the country seats of Messrs. Blackwell, 
Perrott and Anderson, each containing about twenty 
acres, for ninety thousand dollars, or thirty thousand 
dollars each. Five years ago, these lands could have 
been easily purchased for one hundred dollars per acre. 
These purchases were made at private sale. Besides, 
a large field was sold in lots by publie sale, on the 25th 
of April, for near four hundred dollars per lot. The 
purchasers were chiefly merchants from New York. 
These lots lay back from the river near half a mile, 
and could have been bought for a mere song a few years 
ago. When the ship canal goes through, Hallett’s Cove 
will soon rise into a town. 

One acre and one third of ground, with a two story 
frame building, was sold at public auction last Wed- 
nesday, at Hallett’s Cove, to a merchant of New York, 
for ten thousand and three hundred dollars. Five years 
ago, this sum would have purchased two farms in that 
village. In this way the Cove begins to rival her six 
ter, Brooklyn. Com. Adv. 

Capitalists are tursing their attention to investments 
in this city. We understand that James Stevenson, esq. 
has made sale of one parcel of property on State street 
and south Pearl street, for $42,000, and Mr. E. C. De- 
levan has sold his estate in this city for $243,000, to a 
company in New York. [ Albany Adv. 
A peremptory sale of 5,500 lots on Staten island will 
commence to-morrow at 12 o’elock, by Messrs. Bleeck- 
er. The opportunities of communication with this city 
are constant and rapid, the island is healthy, and the 
ground to be sold lies on the main road to Philadelphia. 
Real estate is advancing in Jersey city. It has doubled 
in value, in some instances, within two years. We bail 
with delight all such evidences of the increasing pros 
perity of our common country. [ Fredonian. 
Mrs. Melmoth, the actress, bought a piece of land on 
Long Island, about thirty years ago, for $300, which was 
sold a few weeks sinee for $64,000. 

Three years since, building lots on Brooklyn heights 
would be readily obtained for $700—now they are worth 
$8,000! 


IMPROVEMENTS AT BOSTON. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. —__ 
The plans of improvement now in contemplation, OF 





metropolis is terribly expanded. Speculation has run 


actual progress in this city and its neighborhood, are 8° 
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: heig t. The following are among the most prominent. 
tates xtent. " 5 . é 3 . 

ids of he three rail roads, extending from the city to Wor- 


ester, Providence and Lowell, are to be completed 





redi ~~ 

) Mt early in the present season. ‘The depot of the Boston 
ae and Worcester rail road will be established on the land 
sail of the South Cove corporation, to which Lincoln street is 


to be extended, and a convenicnt access will thus be at- 
"forded, both to the tide water and to the central portions 
of the city. Much progress was made by this corpora- 
tion during the last year in ineclosing and filling with 
earth the large tract which they are redeeming from the 
waters of the harbor, and their labors will soon be suffi- 
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| the ciently advanced to admit of the erection of buildings, 
Was Ee and the prosecution of other schemes of improvement. 
ough fee The depot of the Boston and Lowell rail road is to be es- 
Jace Re tablished on a large tract, near the canal bridge, of which 
un. 2 portion has been already raised above the tide water, 
that and which will soon afford much space for building, and 


» for the other purposes of the corporation. . 


Within the city, some large and valuable estates, in- 

cluding that of the late Gardiner Green, esq. have been 

Kiln purchased by three gentlemen, whose intention it is to 
iam open a street for the erection of dwelling houses from 
lay, # Pemberton’s hill into Somerset street. The beautiful 
rds J height, constituting the gardens of these estates, is to be 
ver, I Jevelled, as far as may be required for this purpose. At 
d. the corner of Beacon and Tremont streets, near the Tre- 
yall H mont house, several dwelling houses are to be erected, 
ep, JB together with a spacious edifice, designed for the accom- 
and ®% modation of gentlemen, with suites of apartments, and 
ing & including a restaurateur, ona plan, novel in this country, 
ens & but common in some of the capitals of Europe. On the 
ra & western side of Temple street, preparations are making to 
: erect an Episcopal church, of granite; and on the oppo- 
ys, J site side of the same street, as well as on Bowdoin street, 
lal- J some progress has been made in laying the foundations 


ll, of extensive ranges of dwelling houses, on a portion of 
nty the estate of Joseph Coolidge, esq. The fine estate at 
ind 7% the corner of Pearl and Milk streets, has been purchased 
ive for the site of extensive warehouses. <A saloon, for the 
re. #% exhibitions of the academy of music, is to be made in the 
es, old theatre in Federal street, the lower floor of which is 
th to be converted into stores. ‘There is, in fact, scarcely a 


he street in the city, in which some evidences of the spirit 
k. of improvement are not visible. 


e, At east Boston, several buildings, including a very spa- 
a cious and handsome hotel, were completed in the course 

of the last year. ‘This hotel is to be soon opened, and 
the aceess to the island will be rendered easy and conve- 
? nient by new and elegant steamboats. The improve- 


ments, prosecuted with much vigor during the last year 
¥ at Chelsea, will doubtless be forthwith resumed. In 


: Roxbury, where many elegant dwelling houses have re- 
. cently been erected, particularly at Mount Pleasant, we 
observe that several others are now building. An im- 
; portant plan is in contemplation at south Boston, consist- 
| ing of the erection of dwelling houses on a commanding 
; site, making a part of Dorchester heights. In connexion 


with this subjeet, it may not be improper to mention, 
that the building of the monument on Bunker Hill will 
be immediately resumed, under circumstances which, 
| We trust, will insure its completion at an early period. 


From the Boston Evening Gazette. 

During the present summer we expect to see a great 
stride made in the local advantages and improvements of 
our city. Jn the first place, the three rail roads will be 
in successful operation. ‘That to Lowell will be ready 
for travelling in less than a month—that to Providence 
Will be opened in June—and that to Worcester in July. 
When these arrangements are made, an experimental 
traveller may breakfast in Lowell, dine in Worcester, 
and sup in Providence. 

* * . » «“ * * 


A company have purchased the estate of William 
Pratt, esq. at the corner of Pearl and Milk Streets, for 
the ervetion of a line of warehouses, at the price of 
$47,000—and Merchant’s hall has been sold for the same 
purpose at the price of $35,000. 


A number of elegant dwelling houses are now being 
rected on Louisbourg square and Cedar street, which 





NN as 


are likely to become, within a short period, places of the 
most fashionable residence. 
9 8B Ota 
CELEBRATION A'T LEXINGTON, 

It is pleasant, in these times of political excitement, 
that there are some things which all parties can join in 
upproving—and this is one of them! In our last we 
noticed some of the proceedings, and shall now copy, 
from the ** Bunker Hill Aurora,” a few additional parti- 
culars., 

The marquee was of an oblong shape, with enwreathed 
pillars in the centre, and an elevated table at the head. 
There were seven rows of tables, containing nearly 100 
plates each, which were all occupied. ‘The marquee 
was decorated with flags, evergreens and trees, in a very 
neat and simple manner. At the head were the follow- 
ing inscriptions:— 

‘“THE BIRTH-PLACE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
OUR COUNTRY AND OUR CONSTITUTION.” 

On the side of the marquee, right of the president, 
were the names of Washington, Adams, Hancock, Frank- 
lin. On the left, Lafayette, Jefferson, Warren, Kosci- 
usko. Near the head of the marquee, on the right and 
left of the president, were the names of the governors of 
Massachusetts; right, Hancock, Bowdoin, S. Adams, 
Sumner, Strong, Sullivan; left, Gore, Gerry, Brooks, 
Eustis, Lincoln, Davis. The appearance of the interior 
of the marquee was very apprepriate and suitable to the 
occasion, and was creditable to those under whose super- 
intendence this part of the arrangement was made. 

Among the toasts given were the following— 

By Elias Phinney, esq. chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, and president of the day— 

The names of those who fell in this first fight of liberty—The 
Harringtons, Monroe, Parker, Brown, Muzzey and Hadley— 
these names will ever remain honored and cherished, and while 
the names of other heroes shall be forgotten, these will be grate- 
fully remembered so long as patriotism shall exist or liberty find 
a friend. 

The president gave the following sentiment, introduc- 
ed with some remarks on the importance and value of an 
able and upright judiciary :— 

The judges of the supreme court of the U. S.—A constellation 
—one of whose brightest ornaments is the star in the east. 

Judge Story replied to this sentiment. He viewed it 
as a homage, not to an individual, but to the law itself, of 
which those who fell at Lexington and their associates 
were the proud asserters and the proud maintainers. 
This is the spot, where, in defence of law, the first blood 
was spilt, which led to our independence. He consider- 
ed, that the people rose in support of law; that the 3 pence 
a pound tax on tea was nothing, in comparison with the 
great principle involved in its admission; the people re- 
garded it as unconstitutional and unjust to be taxed with 
out representation, and therefore resisted it. He believe 
ed that the revolution commenced in the town meetings 
of Massachusetts, where the rights of the people were 
considered and discussed. So was it understood by the 
English parliament, which in 1774, passed a law to pro- 
hibit the town meetings of Massachusetts, except for the 
necessary purpose of choosing town officers. He quoted 
a part of the preamble to this law, stating that the peo- 
ple had been misled into a mischievous and unwarranta- 
ble interference with subjects not connected in the regu- 
lar business they were assembled to do; and made some 
appropriate remarks upon this ‘‘unwarrantable and mis- 
chievous” taking of the subjects of liberty, right and con- 
stitutional law into their own hands. He then alluded 
to the oration of Mr. Everett, which he considered one 
of the happiest efforts of his life, and concluded with the 
following sentiment: 

The orator of the day—Truly in the language of another as 
quoted by himself, the day is come and the man is come— 
‘“* What a glorious day is this!”? 

[These words were used by Samuel Adams. Mr. Ever- 
ett had stated that Adams and Hancock, were at rey. Mr. 
Clark’s house when the attack of the British was made, 
at Lexington. It was supposed to be the object of the 
British detachment to secure their persons. They, 
therefore, by the urgent persuasions of their friends, were 
induced to leave Mr. Clark’s bouse for a safer retreat—~ 
on the way, hearing the firing, Adams ‘‘whose prophe- 
tic soul saw that liberty and independence must follow,” 
cried out ‘what a glorious morning ts this!”’) 
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The president introduced the following sentiment:— 
The orator of the day—He has done ample justice to the men 
whose individual characters he has this day eulogised—he las 


thrown a halo of glory around deeds, more enduring than the 
granite which covers their remains. 


Mr. Everett briefly returned thanks for the kind terms, 
in which his efforts had been noticed; but would not take 
up the time of the company on a subject so unimportant 
as what personally concerned himself. He would rather 
take advantage of the opportunity of addressing the com- 

any, to pay his humble tribute of respect to the venera- 

le survivors of the 19th of April, 1775. He rejoiced to 
be able to state, that of those enrolled in capt. Parker’s 
company of militia, on that day, eleven were still living, 
of whom one only—tliving at a great distance—was ab- 
sent, and the remaining ten now honored the company 
with their presence. He was sure he should gratify eve- 
ry person present, by repeating their names. ‘They 
were Dr. Joseph Fiske, Messrs. Daniel Mason, Benja- 
min Locke, Win. Munroe, Jouathan Harrington, Ebene- 
zer Simonds, Jonathan Loring, John Hosmer, Isaac Du- 
rant, Josiah Reed. Mr. Solomon Brown was absent. 
Having named those venerable persons, who had been 
spared by a gracious Providence to so advanced an age 
to participate in the celebration of this memorable anni- 
versary, he would only add tarther as a sentiment:— 

The bealth of the survivors of capt. Parker’s company—May 
they experience in the feelings, with which they are met this 


day, some compensation for the anxiety, perils and suffering of 
the 19th April, 1775. 


The president proposed the following sentiment:— 

Hon. Daniel Webster— His unshaken firmness, his unspotted 
integrity, and the gigantic powers of bis mind are surpassed by 
nothing but the everlasting hills of his native state. 


Mr. Webster rose on the announcement of this senti- 
ment, and was received with the applause of the whole 
audience. From the very impertect notes which we 
were enabled to take, we cannot presume to give a cor- 
rect sketch of his remarks. We can only mention some 
of the points touched upon. He esteemed it a pleasure 
and an honor to be invited to be present on an occasion 
of so great interest. He supposed there could be no 
man in this republic, who entertained a just estimate of 
the value of liberty or a just estimate of its cost, who 
could contemplate the history of Lexington battle with- 
out strong emotions. He inferred this from the course 
of his own feelings. It was now many years since he, 
when a young man, unknown in this commonwealth, and 
without a single acquaintance in this village, passed a 
whole day in viewing this scene of holy martyrdom, and 
in meditating upon the results, consequent to his country 
and the world from that great drama, whose first scene 
was acted here. He could suppose that from the Atlan- 
tic to the untrodden wilderness, from the furthest east 
to the Gulph of Mexico, there was not an American citi- 
zen, who did not possess and feel a degree of happiness, 
and of hope for posterity, intimately connected with the 
occurrence transacted on this spot. He contessed he was 
not able to limit even to this continent his view of the 
consequences of this commencement of the revolutionary 
war. It was designed and accomplished under great ha- 
zards and trials, and with wonderful success, for the uni- 
versal cause of liberty. A new world and new state of 
society was brought to light. It sprung up, not like the 
natural sun in the east, but a political sun in the west, 
as sure to diffuse its light and accomplish its purpose, 
as the natural sun over our heads. It commenced on 
the western shore of the Atlantic, to gladden those who 
first saw the light and to react upon the old continent. 
America will yet pay back, in this light, the debt she 
owes for all the knowledge, science and intelligence 
which she has received from Europe. 


He spoke of the manner in which civil and constitu- 
tional law was understood in the early days of our reyo- 
lution. Those early appeals to arms, he said, were not 
accidental—they were founded in principle, and began 
in the place where we are now happily met together. 
The place, the details, so interesting, which we had heard 
from the voice of eloquence, had filled him with medita- 
tion. He could not but think after generations would 
consider us, notwithstanding what we had done, too slow, 
too inanimate, too little alive to the great events of the 
revolution which commenced here. It was delightful to 
contemplate the characters of the military leaders of those 
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days, exerting themselves, so differently from the mili, 
ry leaders of history, to seeure the rights and liberties y 
the people. ‘The effects of their noble example are fe 
among the nations of Europe, where not an effort, in belhyy 
of the people is made, not a stroke is struck, without py, 
ference being made to America. Mr. Webster concludy 
his remarks, of which our sketch is very meagre and i, 
complete, with the following sentiment:— 


Lexington common—In 1775, a field of blood—in all afi. 
times a field of glory. 


Attorney general Austin being ealled upon by the pre. 
sident, said; Suppose the reburied dead, while thei 
bones were resting in the body of the church and amidy 
the multitude of the people, had revived and addressej 
the living assembly! The remark is nota strange oye 
said he: We read in sacred story of the bones of the dead 
reviving, avd why might not these bones have again as. 
sumed life! In what language would they have addres 
ed the assembly? If they had said one word, it woul 
have been, that the spirit of liberty must be preserved by 
the people who enjoy it! Who were they, whose bong 
we have this day honored?) Were they the eminent, the 
distinguished, the great? No sir, no! They were the 
people—individuals of the people! They had _ been 
taught and had learned the lesson, that, if they would en. 
joy life and liberty, they must by their own arm and 
strength, by their courage and the blessing of God, ob. 
tain and preserve it for themselves. Let us learn from 
their new made grave this important lesson, to enjoy 
what they have enabled us to possess. It is not enough 
for us to say, we had noble and brave ancestors—let it be 
said by our posterity, by those who come after us, sixty 
years hence, that they too had noble and generous ances. 
tors. Liberty must be supported with law, and law with 
liberty. 

The detail which we heard this day in the meeting 
house shows not only that the men did their duty, but 
that the women did theirs also; that while the men were 
toiling and breasting the foe in the field, there were 
hearts at home, bleeding and almost bursting with anxie- 
ty, and hands toiling too for their country. 
therefore as a sentiment: 


The females of Lexington—Worthy mothers of an honorable 
progeny. 


The rev. Mr. Stetson after a very happy allusion to 
the last toast, offered some remarks in reference to the 
puritans, and quoting the words of the address gave asa 
sentiment, 

**The last of the puritans’’—Samuel Adams. 

Mr. Webster made some remarks upon the opening of 
the revolution—the separate character of the colonial go- 
vernments—the extent of country—the union and exer 
tion which took place for the common cause of liberty, 
&e. and concluded by offering the following sentiment:— 

The liberty and the union of the United States—May both be 
perpetual, 

This was the last sentiment announced at the table. 
The guests retired, and the company separated, highly 
gratified with the success and happy termination of ail 
the arrangements of the day, notwithstanding the unpro- 
pitious state of the weather in the early part of it. Gresl 
credit is justly due to the vigorous exertions of the indir 
vidual members of the committee of arrangements, alike 
for the judicious, and liberal character of their arrange 
ments and for the energetic manner in which they cat 
ried them into complete effect. From the peculiar cha 
racter of the celebration, combining in itself the two great 
features of a funeral ceremony and a civie celebration, 
their duties were necessarily numerous, responsible an 
difficult. The arrangements engaged their almost untl- 
vided attention for several weeks, and they devote! 
themselves to it with a zeal and interest worthy of the 
oceasion and highly to the credit ot themselves and the 
town of Lexington. The success which in so eminent 4 
degree crowned their labors, is to us the best proof we 
can have ot the judicious and effective character of the!! 
arrangements, and to them the best reward for the time 
and toil which they have generously bestowed upon them 


He gave 


The powder horn. Among the interesting mementos 
of the 19th of April, 1775, to which the attention of the 
company assembled at Lexington on Monday last ws 
called, was the powder horn, worn by Mr. James Hay- 
ward, of Acton, who was killed in Lexington, during th¢ 
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yursuit, and which was perforated by the ball that see 
ed Mr. Hayward’s body. Mr. Everett observed, that he 
had been requested by the owner ot this interesting relic, 
Mr. Stevens Hayward, of Acton, (the nephew of the per- 
son by whom it was worn on the 19th of April, ’75) to 
exhibit it to the company, and to mention its history. 
Before doing so, Mr. E. asked leave to state, that the 
number of facts connected with the occasion they were 
met to celebrate, was so great that he had, in preparing 
his address, been somewhat embarrassed in making a 
selection which could be brought within the reasonable 
limits of such a performance. He had confined himself, 
of necessity, in a great degree to those facts which had 
an immediate connection with the village of Lexington; 
it being quite impossible to bring into the narrative all 
the transactions of that eventful day. He ought, how- 
ever, in justice to himself, to observe, that he had intend- 
ed to allude briefly to the incidents of the resistance made 
to the British troops at Concord—the bravery evinced by 
the citizens of that place and the neighborhood—the gal- 
lantry of Davis, Hosmer, Buttrick and others, and ina 
word, the honorable part borne by Concord in the trans- 
actions of the day. He had also intended to glance at 
the precipitate and calamitous retreat of the enemy, and 
the important occurrences on the line of their flight, 
through Lexington back to Boston. Having reached that 
part of his address, bis strength failed him, and he was 
obliged abruptly to hasten to a close—which he hoped 
would be considered by all, who took a peculiar interest 
in those portions of the affecting history of that day, asa 
suffivient apology for the seeming neglect. 
The interesting relic, which he had been requested to 
exhibit to the company, was worn by Mr. James Hay- 
ward, of Acton, who, on the night of the 18th, on hear- 
ing the alarm of the movement of the royal troops, start- 
ed, with his father—like all the brave yeomen of the 
neighborhood, moving without the commands of any field 
officer, and driven by the impulse of individual enthusi- 
asm to share in the conflict. Mr. Hayward joined in the 
hot pursuit from Concord. At the foot of Fiske’s hill, 
in Lexington, being thirsty, he was about passing the 
west window of the house, still standing at the foot of the 
hill, toward the well in front of the house. A British 





mmediately pointed out the perpetrators in a number of 








journeymen cabinet makers and apprentices, who havin 

recently struck for wages, were determined that no fur- 
niture from abroad should be sold in New York. This 
determination they openly avowed, and even questioned 
—in atongue not of this land—for they were for the 
most part foreigners, and many of them Germans—the 
right of American citizens to import furniture from 
abroad. 


culty about our importing, but articles of taste or faney, 


Such articles as themselves, they see no diffi- 


they were quite sure, it was not lawful for us to proeure 
elsewhere than at home. 

Happily, these lawless reasoners about American 
rights, were arrested and carried to the police office, and 
there will, we trust, be found no difficulty, on political 
or other grounds, in causing them to be adequately pu- 
nished. It is not, however, without regret, that we learn 
this morning, that some master cabinet makers, have 
openly justified the proceedings of these deluded work- 
men, and even threatened, that foreign cabinet ware and 
furniture, should not be imperted. Things are really 
coming to a pretty pass, when men are to be told how 
and where they shall spend their money; what they may 
and what they may not import; and that, by reason of 
combinations among interested parties, the right of 
choosing articles of luxury, or convenience, is only to be 
exercised at the risk of injury to one’s person or pro- 
perty. 

We have spoken of these proceedings as the fruits of 
the ‘Trades’ Union’—and such seems to us its un- 
doubted character. Tle whole seope and aim of that 
union, so far as we understand them, are, to enable 
workmen, by combination among themselves in any par- 
ticular branch, and by sympathy and succor from those 
engaged in other mechanical pursuits, to dictate the rate 
of wages to employers. While this is done, or attempt- 
ed, without violence or intimidation, it is merely an im- 
politic experiment, by which those who make it are al- 
ways in the end the sufferers. But the step from com- 
bining to threatening is so short, that the one almost al- 
ways leads to the other, and the mass once heated, ceases 
to reason, and soon makes war alike upon the quiet and 
more discerning of their own class, who refuse to join in 





soldier who was in the house, for the purpose of plun- 
der, perceived him through the window, and stept to the 
door te cut him off as he passed the corner of the house. 

They levelled their pieces and fired at the same moment. 

The British soldier was killed on the spot; Mr. Hayward 

received the ball, which passed through his powder horn, 

driving the splinters before it into his body, and languish- 
ed eight hours. It appeared that of a pound of powder, 

which he had taken with him, the whole was nearly 
fired away, and that but two or three of forty bullets, 
with which he had started, remained. This fact shews 
the extraordinary severity of the pursuit. Another fact 
manifests the high feeling of the country. Mr. Hayward 
died as cruel a death as man could suffer; but retaining 
his reason to the last, repeatedly exclaimed, ‘‘that he 
was happy to die in the defence of his rights.” 

The details were communicated to Mr. E. in a letter 
from Mr. Stevens Hayward, the nephew of the sufferer; 
and who was led to make the communication at the sug- 
gestion of the rev. J. T. Woodbury, of Acton. Like 
other traditions of the day, they shew how widely and 
unanimously the country was moved, and pointedly in- 
dicate the sentiment, with which Mr. F.. begged leave to 
conclude: 


Lexington, Concord and the neighboring towns; may the 
common sufferings and efforts of 1775, prove a common bond 
of harmony and good feeling at the present day. 


FRUITS OF THE TRADES’ UNION, 
From the N. Y. American of April 30. 

Yesterday at the city hotel, a public sale of imported 
French furniture was advertised. A numerous compa- 
ny assembled, and active competition was going on, 
when it was discovered that many of the handsomest ar- 
ticles were cut, scratched or otherwise damaged. Rich 
tapestry sofa and chair covers were ent with Knives in 
every direction—highly varnished and carefully finished 
bureaus, were scratched and mutilated; and it was at 
Once evident, that this outrageous destruction of private 


their unlawful proceedings—upon the employers who 
will not yield to their dictation—and upon the uncon- 
scious fabrics which they look upon as interfering with 
their pretensions. : 
The ‘*Trades Union,” founded upon anti-commercial 
and anti-social principles, made such a man as Ely 
Moore, a representative in congress from this great com- 
mercial city—can we be surprised after that, at the scene 
of yesterday at the city hotel? 


-_—- 


&g-The preceding details are abominable, and we 
hope that the persons arrested, if guilty, may be signally 
and severely punished. 

The chief part engaged in this business, no doubt, are 
“down with the tariff men”’—the ‘‘friends of free trade;” 
persons who hate all ‘*monopo.ies’—except their own! 
We have labored to induce the people to seek the en- 
couragement of their industry—to have it excited; in a 
full belief that the domestic competition would, after a 
reasonable time, by the aid of improved machinery, &e. 
prevent ‘‘extortion.” But the duty on cabinet wares is 
high—30 per cent. less the first reduction by the *‘bill of 
compromise,” and, in their manufacture, we are secure. 
The French furniture, if sold without a loss, must have 
sold for the fashion of it. It is beneficial to manufactur- 
ers that the fashions should frequently change; and those 
articles, perhaps and most probably, would have intro- 
duced a large quantity of new work. Our cabinet ma- 
kers are excelled by none. At the fairs of the **Ameri- 
can Institute,” at New York, we have seen as good work 
as it is possible to perform—as rich and beautiful. We 
have a supply: of woods for all such purposes—or, may 
obtain them as cheap as the French or the English. 

The foreigners engaged in this affair must be taught a 
lesson. The “liberty” of this land gives no one a right 
to injure the person or property of another, or otherwise 
to interfere with the business of others. 

As to the “Trades Union,” at New York—( whether 





property was deliberate and systematic. 





Investigation 


they have any connection with this matter or not—but we 
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cannot believe that there is any), they are made up of 
contradictions, and are, altogether, a queer set, as ma- 
naged by political demagogues. ‘Vhey oppose all ‘‘mo- 
NOPOLIES”—yet, in their veru opposition, make them for 
their own use! They ‘begin at the beginning”—and, in 
some instances, prescribe what number of apprentices an 
employer may take; and will not work for him—if he 
refuses to abide by their rule! ‘Tury caANNoT ERR! 

There are extremes, however, in almost every thing. 
We as wuch disapproved of the plan of Mr. Green, edi- 
tor of the U. S. Telegraph, (who would have turned out 
a regiment of printers)—as that of the journeymen ba- 
kers (we believe), at New York, who combined to allow 
the masters to take, and to keep, only one apprentice at 
a time, and he for seven years! The former would have 
made an overflow——the latter have brought about annihi- 
lation. Each equally aimed at a ‘‘monopoly’’—in favor 
of themselves. 

There is a **T'rades Union’ in Baltimore. We be- 
lieve that it has no sort of connection with political de- 
magogues, ‘‘using them up” to subserve their own mo- 
nopolzing purposes, for the time being—and, so far as 
we know any thing about them, they have avoided ex- 
tremes. We are satisfied with the rate of wages that 
they have proposed—-and were the first who signed them 
on behalf of the master printers. Every body has a right 
to live—but they are equally bound to extend the same 
right to others; and we hope that they will avoid a mo- 
nopoly as carefully as they would resist one! If so—all 
things will go on peaceably. ‘The employers and the em- 
ployed are equally necessary to one another; and, while 
the former should give fair wages, the other ought to 
render faithful services for them. 

—— 1 ® @ Oren 
NEW YORK POLICE OFFICE, MAY 1. 

Effects of moving. ‘The police office was a scene of unusual 
commotion, turmoil and dispute, during the greater part of yes- 
terday. Assaults and batteries and breaches of the peace, 
seemed to be the order of the day; almost all of which arose 
from the multifarious movements, consequent upon the general 
change of domicile. Amongst other complaints was one made 
in the afternoon by a carman who seemed completely at his 
wits’ end how to get out of his dilemma, without coming with- 
in the meshes of the law. He had been employed by a woman 
to carry a load of furniture from Mulberry street to Anthony 
street, and accordingly placed it on his cart and went off with it 
to where he was directed to leave it, unaccompanied by any 
person on the part of the owner. Ou arriving at the house in 
Anthony street, the inmates positively refused to allow the fur 
niture to be brought in; saying that the person who sent it there 
had no right todo so. The carman then carried back the fur- 
niture to the house he took it from in Mulberry street, but in 
the interim a new set of tenants had taken possession of that 
house, and refused to let the furniture be brought in again. As 
the carman did not know where to find the woman who em- 
ployed him, he was altogether at a loss how to act, and whilst 
fe was thinking what he should do,a woman whom he had 
never seen before, came up to his cart, laid claim to the furni- 
ture, and insisted on taking possession of it; and in order to 
show that she was in earnest, she mounted on the top of the 
loud, sat down upon it, and refused to leave it for any threat or 


‘*As it is for the interest of the German confederation that the 
German journeymen mechanics shall take no part in any ag. 
semblies or societies by which public tranquillity might he 
threatened either at home or abroad, it is resolved— 

**}, That the travelling of journeymen mechanics belongip 
to the states of the Germanic confederation, to those states jg 
which such assemblies and associations are known to be tole. 
rated, is prohibited so long as such toleration notoriously exist, 

2. With respect to the recall of the journeymen mechanies 
who are at present in countries where such associations anq 
assemblies are tolerated, and the superintendence of them op 
their return to their homes, measures suitable to the circum. 
stances will be adopted by the several governments. 

3. The police will exercise a vigilant superintendence over, 
the journeymen mechanics travelling in Germany, especially 
with respect to the associations into which they may enter, 

“4, The governments of the confederation will keep them- 
selves constantly informed by their ministers in the diet, to 
what countries and places the travelling of journeymen mecha. 
nics is prohibited on account of such associations and assem- 
blies notoriously tolerated in them.”? 

The above is styled, in a Frankfort paper, a protocol. Its 
perusal will at least serve to remind us of the inestimable bless. 
ing of free government, which we enjoy. 

—— 8 © Otee— 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
From the Silk Culturist. 

Every farmer of taste and judgment borders his front yard, 
garden and avenues with ornamental shade trees; and it is of 
importance that he select such as combine beauty with use- 
fulness. Forty years ago the lombardy poplar, was introduced 
into the country, and it was, for a time, supposed to be indis- 
pensable to the beauty and pleasantness of a farm house. In 
some places, streets for miles in length, were lined with this 
worse than useless tree. Their growth was rapid, and their 
form handsome; but it was soon discovered that they were 
not only worthless for timber or fuel, but infested with an in- 
sect of the most poisonous nature. These discoveries soon 
caused their destruction, and now there are but comparatively 
few left standing. Had farmers set out the white mulberry, 
instead of the poplar, they would have, by this time, added 
to the value of their farms from $5to $10a piece, without 
taking into the account the value of the silk that might have 
been made from them. But experience is said to be the best 
school master, and it is to be hoped that farmers will hereaf- 
ter plant their grounds with trees which are both oramental 
and useful. Such are several species of the mulberry, and 
especially the Chinese or morus multicaulis. 

Soil for the mulberry. The inquiry is frequently made re- 
specting the nature of the soil best adapted to the growth of the 
mulberry, and the climate most favorable to the health, indus- 
try and product of the silk worm. An answer to the first topic 
of inquiry is all that need be said on the subject, for it is a well 
established fact that all climates were the food may be cultivat- 
ed, the animal created by nature to live upon it will be in its 
full vigor. With respect to the soil best adapted to the pro- 
duction of the food it may be laid down as a general rule, that 
all soils adapted to the culture of Indian corn are adapted to the 
culture of the mulberry. Inu the south of France, Piedmont 
and Italy, where the culture of silk bas arrived to great perfec- 
tion, Indian corn grows luxuriantly, and is the principal arti- 
cle of bread stuff among all classes of the community. 

Itis also a fact that the white mulberry will grow well on 
light loamy and sandy land, and that its foliage is superior in 
quality to that which is produced in deeper and moister soils. 
This fact is important to farmers, as it will enable them to de- 
rive a profit from lands which have not been considered worth 


expostulation the carman could use to her. cultivating. We have seen mulberry trees to the height of 


“his latter occurrence so increased the poor carman’s dilem- 


thirty and forty feet, growing on steep and sandy declivities, 


ma, that he did not know what todo. If he dumped the load, and covered with an exuberance of foliage, where ten bushels 
he must dump the lady along with it; and if he pulled her off | Of corn upon an acre would be considered a large crop. Low 
from it, she might prosecute him for an assault and battery, | 22d wet lands are uncongenial to the mulberry. In all other 
Under all the circumstances he thought it most prudent to | S0ils and locations they may be successfully cultivated. 


bring the lady and load to the police office, and submit the mat- 
ter to the magistrate. He accordingly did so, and told the story 


Locust trees. The Massachusetts society for promoting agti- 


culture, have awarded to Mr. William Clark, jr. of North- 


of his difficulty with so comical an expression of vexation, as | @™pton, a premium of $20 for a plantation of locust trees. 


to cause no little merriment. Whilst he remained inthe office, 


Ihe timber of locust is invaluable on account of its durability. 


the lady still kept possession of her seat on the furniture, and It is sought for by ship builders, and the government price for it 
as the carman found that the magistrate could not give him any | !@8 been as high as seventy five cents a cubic foot. Locust 
assistance towards ejecting her, or putting him in the way of | posts set in the ground have been known to last upwards of 
finding out the person who employed him, he determined, at all | balfa century. Though the rapid growth of this tree, and its 
hazards, to get rid of the concern, and left the office with the | great value, renders it a prime object of cultivation, yet the 
intention of carrying the lady and load back to Mulberry street, mulberry will be found altogether more profitable. Its growth 
and there dumping them in the middle of the street. is as rapid—its timber is as valuable, and, in addition to both, 


its foliage will yield a large annual profit in raising silk worms. 


=p ene We are credibly informed, that mulberry posts of the ordinary 
THE GERMAN DIET. length and size for fences have been sold in New Haven for 


From the London Times, we extract the following resolu- | 3a piece. Every farmer may double the value of his farm 
tions, adopted by the Germanic diet in its sittings of the 15th |in ten years, by cultivating the white mulberry tree, for the 
January, whereby the faculty of locomotion, hitherto enjoyed | sole purpose of timber and fuel. 


by journeymen mechanics, is to be restricted to countries only 
where no public societies by which “public tranquillity”? might 


By the following it appears that the grand obstacle which 


be threatened, are tolerated. These resolutions were probably | has heretofore been in the way—the want of a market for co- 
suggested by the mighty scandal afforded in Switzerland about | coons—is now removed. The factories already in operation 
three months ago of a public meeting, held by a few German | furnish a sure and certain market; and new ones will be es- 
mechanics, who dined together and drank toasts which were | tablished faster than the raw matertal can be produced. 

deemed by M. Bombelles, the Austrian ambassador, to be high- 


Demand for cocoons. Judging from appearances, the de- 





ly offensive to his court. 


mand for cocoons and reeled silk the coming season, will ex- 
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‘duty ef 20 per cent. does not protect us. 
> smuggled in at a premium of 10 per cent. 


one-sixth of our productions to England, Germany and Russia. 


South Sea. At the United States we have to compete with En- 
» glish cloths. 


We cannot struggle with them in Mexico, Havana or Brazil, 
| where they send a cloth, good looking, but which does not wear 


ing once got a good footing, they raised their prices gradually, 


; than to the French; his iron and coal 8 per cent. less; and his 
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ceed the supply in a thousand fold. The silk ‘manufactories 
in Dedhain, Manefield and this city, are depending principally 
on the new erop for the raw material. The last year’s crop is 
already exhausted, and we understand that scarcely a bale of 
silk can be found in the commercial cities. Those, therefore, 
who raise @ Crop the present season, may depend on its being 
sought for by the manulactures, and at a very liberal price. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANUFACTURES. 

A curious inquiry is going on in France respecting the evils 
and advantages of free trade. The witnesses are those more 
immediately concerned, and their evidence is interesting, from 
ihe facts it discloses touching the comparative value of French 
aud English manufactures, and the markets and resources of 
those who fabricate them. Mr. Denevrause, the celebrated 
shaw! manufacturer of Paris, says: 

«Our manufacture is greatly superior to the English, and we 
nave only to fear India shawls under 1,000f. against which the 

Besides, they are | 





I make shawls from 
1001. to 800f. ~The manufacture of shawls of the hair of the 
Thibet goatin France amounts to five or six millions a year. 
Within two years the price has fallen twenty-five per cent. 
spinning having made great progress. The material comes to 
us by Moscow. English shawls does not compete with us; 
they are even Worse than those of Nismes. We export about | 


Our exports went well last year, but are less this. Indiashawls | 
are in demand, rather through fancy than for their quality. A 
shaw! under 1,000f. is coarse and full of seams, much inferior to 
what we sell for 400 to 500f. but there are ladies who prefer 
having a shawl on their shoulders made of pieces sewn together 
toa French shawl, because they show that they wear some- 
thing costly.”? 

M. Chauviteau, a woollen draper in Paris, says: 

“f export woollen cloths and all kinds of articles. I send 
clothes to the United States, Mexico, Buenos Ayres and the 





We can contend with the English for fine goods, | 
but not for coarse. In foreign and light cloths we have to com- 
pete with Belgium. In Mexico the English are more favored. 


well. This cloth suits the habits of the countries; for coats, 
after being Worn tWo Or three mouths, are given to the servants. 
The English have a great advantage over us in the cost of ma- 
terials of coarse cloths, and in the cheapness of their freight. 
Our exports to the United States and the South Seas are aug 

menting considerably, but to hot countries, such as Havana and 
Rio Janeiro, they are diminishing. in articles where taste and 
labor form the principal value, we can compete with the En- 
glish, but not in those where the raw materials are the princi- 
pal part of the cost. At Rio Janeiro, during three years, the 
English sold their goods at a loss of 25 or 30 per cent. but hav- 


and now sell at a good profit. The English have more exten 
sive means than we to support their trade abroad. Cotton en- 
ters into the English make in some manulactories, particularly 
on the borders of Scotland; but we could not deteriorate our 
manufacture to this point, especially as three-fourths of our 
production are destined for home consumption.’?’ 

Those who are sensitively alive on the point of French com- 
peliion, may be consoled by the evidence of M. Mimerel,a 
colton spinner and manufacturer, delegated by the chamber of 
commerce of Lilie, Roubaix and Turcoing. He says: 

“The principal cause of cotton manufactures in France being 
80 much dearer than in England, is the bad state of our roads, 
and the scantiness of our means of communication. The trans- 
port of cotton from Havre to Lille occupies twelve days; now 
the interest upon the capital during these twelve days is, proba- 
bly, as much as it costs the Manchester manufacturer for the 
ansport of his cotton from Liverpool. I compute that the raw 
material comes to the English manufacturer 11 per cent. less 


duties 9 per cent. less. Here, then, is a difference of 28 per 
cent. without speaking of labor; for the English workman, being 
more experienced than a French one, does more and better; 
without speaking of a manufactory of 500,000f. in England pro- 
ducing double what one does in France; and without speaking 
ofthe quality. The English being more expert than we are, 
fel a twist from cotton wool of 2f. 4 sous, and as good as we do 
from one of 2f. 8 sous. 

“With us the custom laws are always being called in ques- 
tion; so that apprehensive of seeing a spindle that cost 40 francs 
reduced in our bands to a value of 20 frances, we abstain from 
establishing new machines, and have our old ones repaired; 
Whereas, the English break up their old ones, and replace them 

Y More perfect ones. ‘The bad state of our roads and commu- 
hications is the cause of the dearness of our raw cotton, iron 
and coal—also of the high interest of capital, for, if so much of 
Our capital was not swallowed up by transport and road charges, 
would be more abundant, and consequently obtainable at a 
lower rate of interest. Having shown, therefore, that we can- 
hot manufacture under twenty-eight per cent. more than the 

Delish, and that it is principally owing to our roads, it is clear 
that We shall not be able to approach the English till we have 
more easy and economical communications. I consider that 





there is also a difference of 28 per cent. between the selling 


prices in England and those in France; cotton wool that costs 
2f. at Liverpool, costs 2f. 8 sous at Havre. Half this difference 
I attribute to the English being more clever in buying, and half 
to the dearness of navigation in France. It would be better for 
the French manufacturers to buy at Liverpool than at Havre, 
aud they did so before the treaty of 1826. This Weaty was a 
favor for Havre, and a surcharge upon the manutacturer.”? 

[We have oftentimes closely allied internal improvements 
with manufactures—tor the reason that they reduce the cost of 
raw materials in the charges paid for transportation, ‘They are 
now going on rapidly—wondertully; and, av the amount of duty 
becomes less, the facilities will become greater; and so, gene- 
rally tend to keep up the amount of profits—especially of very 
heavy articles, or those in which most fuel is used. Ed, Reg. } 

—— © Oter— 


CONDITION OF THE CHEROKEES. 

A most atrocious outrage was lately committed in Georgia. 
It will be recollected that certain of the Indian lands in that 
state were a short time since divided into lots and disposed of 
by the state by lottery. By a law of the last legislature of Geor- 
gia, possession is obtained of the lots by the drawers, or persons 
to whom they assign their right, through agents appointed by 
the governor of the state. A man named Spencer Riley, whose 
veracity is vouched for by the **Milledgeville Times” and *Au- 
gusta Chronicle,’’ was boarding with a Cherokee named Vann, 
who lived in a good brick house on a lotin Murray county. On 
the 23d of February last Mrs. Vann, in the absence of her hus- 
band, received a written notice to quit the possession of the lot, 
from one William N. Bishop, an agent of the state appointed 
under the new law. This notice was given without any request 
from the drawer of the lot or any person holding or claiming 
under him. On the 2d of March, Bishop, as agent acting under 
color of the state’s authority, summoned about twenty men, 
armed them with muskets, and went at their head to Vann’s 
house. After some conversation before the house between Vann 
and Riley on the one side,and Bishop cn the other, as to the le- 
gality of the proceeding, Bishop rushed into it at the head of his 
guard, asking ‘‘where is that d d rascal Riley.?? Riley oceu- 
pied a room on the second floor, towards which he retreated 
when they came in, and called out from the head of the stairs, 
that “there was no need of bloodshed, for if Bishop would ae- 
knowledge that he had taken forcible possession of him, he 
might throw his things out of the window.’? Upon this Bishop 
cried out “‘hear that rascal; present arms and march up stairs, 
and the first man who gets a glimpse of him shoot him down.?? 
The men advanced up the steps, and some of them fired with- 
out effect. Riley returned the fire: a dozen of them then fired 
up at him without touching him, he being protected by the stair- 
ease. He put out the barrel of his gun to deter their nearer ap- 
proach. One of the men fired, and the ball, splitting the gun, 
wounded Riley severely in the head with a splinter. He called 
out,—**Bear witness who shot that rifle, for Lhave been severe- 
ly wounded.’? Bishop answered tauntingly,—**Tbe state of 
Georgia fired that gun.”’? Riley called to them that they might 
come and take his arms; and as soon as he showed himself se- 
veral muskets were fired at him, wounding him in various 
places. During this outrage, Bishop frequently exclaimed, 
‘kill the d d rascal, we have no use for nullifiers in this 
county.’’? Riley got to his bed and lay down: the party of law- 
less ruffians went into his room, and after taking his papers and 
desk containing $110, they carried him down, and without 
dressing his wounds, transported him forty: five miles througha 
snow storm and lodged him in the dungeon of the jail in Cass- 
ville. 

Such is a brief account of this monstrous transaction. The 
‘Times’? and *“*Chronicle”’ attribute it to the act of the last as- 
sembly, an act **which prostrated the judiciary in the Cherokee 
circuit at the foot of the governor’s creatures, and which has 
already brought so much disgrace upon the state.’ 

[ Balt. American. 
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THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

The report of William Crawford, esq. the commissioner sent 
by the late ministry to the United States, to inquire into the 
working of the penitentiary system in that country, has just 
been distributed. Mr. Crawford is of opinies that the extraor- 
dinary demand for labor in the United States and the ample 
means which their unappropriated territory affords of providing 
for their increasing population, in a great measure account for 
whatever degree of success has attended their penitentiary 
system. ‘It is (says Mr. C.) the privilege of America not 
only to derive from Europe institutions, the value of which ex- 
perience has confirmed, but to be enabled, by the means to 
which I advert, to carry out the principles on which they are 
founded to an unlimited extent, engraft amendments, and ex- 
hibit their results with great effect. Hence the powerful in- 
fluence of solitary confinement, which originated at Glouces- 
ter, and has subsequently been enforced at Glasgow, is strik- 
ingly displayed at the eastern penitentiary in Philadelphia. 
The Auburn and Sing prisons as forcibly exemplify whatever 
benefits result from the system which has been pursued at the 
Maison de Force at Ghent; while at Wethersfield, and also in 
some measure at Charleston; thatsystem is seen under such fa- 
vorable modifications as to divest it of its most objectionable 
features,’ But the general character given by him ofthe prisons 
is unfavorable. ‘With the exception, however, of their peni- 
tentiaries, there is nothing valuabie in the discipline of the 
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prisons in America. Defective as is the condition of the gaols 
in England, they are superior to those of the United States, 
especially in the observance of order, the space alloted to the 
untried, the correction of minor offenders, the treatment of 
females, and the administration of moral and religious instruc- 
tion.”? 

The report of Messrs. Mondelet and Neilson, the commis. 
sioners appointed to examine the penitentiary system of the 
United States during the last year, was lately presented to the 
parliament of Lower Canada. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
informs us that of the two penitentiary systems in use among 
us, Which are distinguished by the commissioners by the name 
of the Auburn and Philadelphia systems, they express their 
preference for the latter. ‘This system combines the seclusion 
of the convict, with solitary labor in his cell. The following 
passages from the report will be read with interest: 

“The commissioners think it their duty particularly to notice 
the house of refuge at New York, and otbers on the same plan 
at Philadelphia and Boston. Youth who are in the career of 
crime, and likely to become adepts, are stopt at the outset, and 
turned to the paths of peace, honesty and happiness. The 
most benevolent and intelligent persons in the United States 
are of opinion, that with the houses of refuge, which are in 
fact conducted on the penitentiary system, and separate de- 
tention in all cases, both before and after trial, were resorted to, 
an effectual check would speedily be put to crime, and the 
community enjoy a degree of security far greater than exists or 
can be expected at present even with the improvements on the 
penitentiary system. The county goals are in fact schools for 
subjects for the penitentiaries. 

“The commissioners have visited personally thousands of 
their fellow men deprived of liberty, tainted in character, and 
degraded to the lowest rank of servitude, working without 
wages, under the immediate presence of personal coercion; if 
any relief could be afforded to this afflicting spectacle, it was 
derived from the intelligence and humanity of the keeners— 
the cleanliness and comfort of the building and cells—the order 
and regularity of the management—the perfection of the con. 
victs in various trades, and the excellence and usefulness of 
the articles produced, but particularly by the hope that some, 
at least, of the miserable beings so reduecd, might be restored to 
the rank of freemen, and become virtuous and useful members 
of the community whose laws they have violated, and whose 
welfare they had disregarded. 

“The commissioners cannot close this report without render- 
ing a tribute, which is justly due to the authorities of the dif- 
ferent states to whom they had oecasion to apply during their 
visit. In every instance, the views of the commissioners were 
not only readily forwarded, but even their desires were antici- 
pated with an attention and active exertion equally honorable 
to these authorities and the American people. Assistance in 
accomplishing the objects of their mission was, indeed, not 
confined to persons in authority; it was sufficient for indivi- 
duals to become acquainted with the objects of the commis- 
sioners, to ensure the offer of their services and actual sacrifi- 
ces of time and trouble for that purpose. 

“So much public spirit for extending information regarding 
the penitentiary system, is a strong proof of the estimation in 
which itis held among intelligent men, whose benevolence 1s 
confined to no narrow circle but embraces the whole human 
family. 

“The commissioners think it their duty particularly to remark 
the respectable standing, character and acquirements, which 
they found generally prevailing among the persons intrusted 
with the governments of the state prisons. The extension 
education in the United States, gives them peculiar advantages 
in this respect, and enables them to aequire the services of 
such characters for a very moderate compensation. Some of 
the superintendents have indeed devoted their lives to forward. 
ing the system, more from a principle of benevolence than from 
a consideration of the compensation allowed, and much of its 
success in the United States, is due to the superior abilities 
and personal fitness of the managers, without which it could 
hardly have had a fair trial.”’ 

COL. BENTON—AT LOUISVILLE. 

Thomas H. Benton passed through Louisville, Ky. on the 8th 
ult. During his brief stay in that city he was invited to par- 
take of a public dinner, which he respectfully declined. By 
the letter of the committee appointed for the purpose of corres- 
ponding with him on the subject, he addressed the following 
answer: 

Union hotel, Louisville, April 3, 1835. 

GenTLeMeEN: [ have just had the gratification to receive your 
most flattering invitation to accept a public dinner at this place, 
and have to express my regret that it is notin my power to ac- 
cept this mark of respect which is so kindly offered to me, and 
which is so grateful to my feelings. The honor which is in 
tended for me, is accomplished by the invitation, and the plea- 
sure of making the personal acquaintance of many of our 
friends here will not be entirely lost, as [shall cheerfully avail 
myself of my brief stay in this city to see and become acquaint- 
ed with as many as my time and opportunity will permit. 

If lam not mistaken, gentlemen, it was in this city that the 
second public movement in favor of general Jackson for the 
presidency, was made; it was here, I believe, that the Pennsyl. 
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your city may be proud; for never has a public man more nob; 
fulfilled, or more greatly transcended the expectations of his 
friends, than president Jackson has done, during the six douty. 
ful and trying years that he has been at the head of our pubjic 
affairs. My official situation has enabled me to take a near ay 
close view of his condnet during this period, of the difficultie, 
by which he was surrounded, and of the dangers which beset 
the country; and I do not believe that the annals of any age or 
of any country, have exhibited a greater example of patriotisy 
or of wisdom and firmness, than he has displayed, and whic) 
it will be the duty of faithful and impartial history to describe 
and to communicate to the last posterity. I cannot here touch 
the numerous topies to which I allude, but 1 will not pass } 
the one which you mention, that of the “‘panic scene of 1834,» 
Ouions, revolting and execrable aa that parracidal plot now pre. 
sents itself to the eyes of all America, it is not yet seen or 
known to the people in one-half of the enormity which belongs 
to it, and which, it is hoped, will yet be revealed and expose, 
to public indignation. The senatorial condemnation of the pre. 
sident, which part and parcel of the **panic scene’?—will also 
yet occupy the attention of the American people; and the only 
atonement which can be made to the patriot president for the 
lawless injustice then done him, will yet be rendered to him, | 
trust, by expunging from the journals of the senate, the unjus, 
untrue, legal and unconstitutional sentence which has beey 
recorded against him. I say expunging; for after the calmes 
and most dispassionate review of the whole subject, I remaiy 
firmly convinced that expunging is not only the parliamentary 
remedy in this case, but that itis the only one which is appro. 
priate to the occasion. That my own support of president 
Jackson in these trying circumstances has been ardent, has re. 
sulted from the conscientious belief that he was acting for his 
country, and for his country alone, in all that he has done; and 
flaiter myself that the time is coming fast round when this wil| 
be the general sentiment of the American people, and when 
tens of thousands of good citizens, who have been deceived and 
deinded by the publications and speeches against him, will see 
their error, and join in the applause and gratitude which is due 
to him. 

I will also take this occasion to say publicly, what I have 
said privately to my friends, within the last few months, that 
the bank of the United States is not dead! nor has it any idea of 
dying! That, on the contrary, it is now acting a more efficient 
and a more dangerous part in our politics than it has ever acted 
heretofore, because it is now acting secretly and silently, and has 
thrown people off their guard. To bring the next presidential 
election into the house of representatives, and to beat down the 
man whom itis known will not, if elected, ever sign a national 
bank charter, is now the fixed policy of that institution, and to 
accomplish that policy, the entire power of the bank is now ex- 
erted with an energy and determination never surpassed, and 
so much the more dangerous, as it has ceased to carry on its 
designs openly and publicly. With great respect, gentlemen, | 
have the honor to be, yours truly and respectfully, 

THOMAS H. BENTON, 

Messrs. Wm. Merriwether, Wm. Pope, jr. Samuel C. 
Churchill, A. L. Campbell, Worden Pope, Charles P. Harrison 
and others. 

0 BN Bite 
GOV. WHITE’S VETO. 
From the New Orleans Bee. 

We publish below gov. White’s reason for vetoing that par 
of the revenue bill whieh imposes a tax on all persons coming 
from beyond the limits of the state. His arguments are forcible, 
and must carry conviction to the minds of all, of the unconstt 
tutionality of such an enactment, and the evil consequences 
that would have grown out of such a law. All classes of our 
fellow citizens speak in high terms of the decision and indeped- 
dence with which gov. White has acted. 

New Orleans, 2d April, 1835. 
To the house of representatives: 

I have examined with all the attention the late hour of the 
session would allow, the bill entitled **An act to impose a hoe 
pital tax, and for other purposes;”’ and, from the fullest conside- 
ration I can give to the subject, I find myself constrained 
send the bill back to the house in which it originated. 

It proposes to levy on any steamboat, veasel, or water craf, 
arriving at the port of New Orleans, or its vicinity, or any othe! 
place beyond the limits of the state, a tax of one dollar for every 
cabin passenger, and fifty cents for every deck or steerage pis 
senger. A tax of one dollar or fifty cents for every passeng*! 
arriving from beyond our limits! But as the federal constitution 
guarantees to the citizens of each state the privileges and it 
munities of citizens of the several states, how can we impos 
such discriminating burdens on those who choose to come 
among us? 

Another, and perhaps the most palpable objection to it 
constitutional grounds is, that, in effect, it is a regulation 
commerce, whereas the right to regulate ecommerce with foreit! 
nations, and among the several states, is one of the distinct? 
attributes of congress; see art. 1, sec. 8. The term commerce; 
as used in the constitution, comprehends intercourse and navt 
gation, as well as trade. In vain would the states in theirs 
veral capacities be inhibited from regulating commerce, if 
were left optional with them to regulate as they pleased the per 
sons engaged in commerce. 


By the constitution, no state can, without the consent o 


vania movement was seconded. This is a distinction of which! congress, lay any imposts or duties, other than for executing Ww 
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inspection laws, or any duty of tonnage. It evidently intends 
that the intercourse between the different states should be free 
and untrammetled by locat regulations. Now, if it were left to 
any jndividual state, at its pleasure, to clog this intercourse by 
a tax of one dollar a head on all persons arriving from without, 
it would be equally free to push the principle much farther, even 
to a total prolubition of all intercourse whatever. 

The measure seems to be scarcely less objectionable on the 
score of policy. Lt is from persons arriving beyond our limits, 
for purposes of commerce, that our cily derives, in great part, 
its growing wealth and prosperity. They bring with them the 

roperty and the industry which, ranging themselves within 
ihe influence of our system, become the proper and legitimate 
objects Of taxation. Such a law as this would tend to avert 
these rich streams, by turning them aside into other and more 
ynobstructed channels. While the dollar might be deemed as 
nothing, the principle of its exaction would probably be oppos- 
edto the utmost. ‘The feature could scarcely fail to be odious 
jn the extreme to the citizens of other states in the habit of re- 
sorting to this. They might be led to the adoption of retaliatory 
regulations Upon Us, until the contest might Lerminate in seri- 
ous animosity and alienation of feeling. 

There would likewise seem to be a fatalargnment against the 
pill, deducible from our own state constitution. The bill eon- 
templates the imposition of certain fines for non-compliance 
with its provisions. ‘These fines it is left to the treasurer, in 
certain cases, 10 Omit: Whereas, the eleventh section of the 
third article Of Our constitution requires that fines and forfeitures 
should be remitted by the governor, with the approbation of the 
senate. 

For these reasons I am compelled to withhold my assent to 
the bill. E. D. WHLITE, 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
From the New York American. 

The Globe calls the bill—which Mr. Calhoun recommends as 
the best alternative under the existing state of things—for pro- 
viding, by an amendment to the constitution, for the distribution 
amoung the states, until 1843, of the surplus revenue among the 
states, a “*bribery bill.”’ 

This same suggestion, without the same cogent reasons in its 
favor, has been wade more than once by the president, by the 
governor of Lis state, and by the legislature of New York, ana 
that of Pennsylvania. 

Hear the president, in his message of December, 1830, After 
adverting to the fact that a surplus revenue might be anticipat- 
ed, he said, as we find him quoted by the **Telegraph:”? 

“Thus viewing the subject, | have heretofore felt it my duty 
to recommend the adoption of some plan for the distribution of 
the surplus fands which may at any time remain in the treasury 
after the national debt shall have been paid, among the states, 
in proportion to the number of their representatives, to be ap- 
plied by them to objects of internal mpprovements.”’ 

He then proceeds to say: “Although this plan has met with 
favor in some portions of the union, it has also elicited objec- 
tions, Which merit deliberate consideration,’ and adds, **what- 
ever the proper authority, in the exercise of its constitutional 
powers, shall at any time hereafter decide to be for THE GENE- 
RAL GOOD, Will, in thal, as in Other respects, deserve and receive 
the acquiescence and support of THE WHOLE ‘“‘COUNTRY.’?’ 

Governor Throop once and again made the same suggestion, 
founding himself on the president’s recommendation, and on the 
intrinsic justice, expediency and advantages of such a distribu- 
tion. Atter recalling to the legislature in his message of Janu 
ary, 1831, that he had before recommended the propriety of 
laking measures fo procure a distribution of the surplus revenue 
of the United States; that a similar recommendation had been 
made by one of his predecessors, De Witt Clinton, and stating 
that the revenue would certainly exceed the wants of the gene- 
ral government—he adds: 

“There is, therefore, abandant reason to believe that a portion 
of the revenue from customs, without inconvenience, can be 
PERMANENTLY appropriated, and restored to the several states in 
such manner as not to interfere with the necessary paramount 
control over the collection by the national authority! 

“It is, adds governor Throop, without doubt, the most just and 
economical mode of collecting taxes.”? 

Here the governor goes beyond the president. He not only 
wants a portion of the surplus of the federal government—but 
he wants it in a fixed and certain sum or shape, and not con- 
tingent at aii! He is for having a good round sum at any rate, 
thus reasons both in favor of such an assured supply, and of the 
ratio of population as the true one by which to measure that 
supply. 

“It is, at least, questionable whether there are not sound ob- 
jections to a mere distribution of the surplus revenue. Among 
these may be reckoned the uncertainty of the amount, which 
changes in the tariff rates may occasion; and the withholding of 

ends entirely, in cases of national emergencies demanding 
extraordinary expenditures. The contingent nature of the sup- 
Ply might prevent the states from engaging in enterprizes of 
magnitude, or produce embarrassments should they be under- 
taken. This might be remedied by providing that a fired sum 
shall be annually distributed. 

“Population is obviously the true basis for distribution, inas- 
much as the money would by that rule return to those who con- 
tributed it. Our state coritains more than a seventh of the po- 
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would be an annual quota of one million. But if three millions 


five hundred thousand dollars only should be distributed, our 


proportion would be the interest at 5 per cent. of ten millions of 
dollars, and would support our credit for internal improvements 
toa large amount. This sum would be an indirect tax of twen- 
ty five cents upon each individual in the state, paid by those 
who consume foreign productions.”? 
The legisiature followed up these views of the governor’s, 
fortified by so many reasons, and by the paramount authority of 
the president’s recommendation, and on the 10th of March, the 
house of assembly adopted the tollowing resoiuuon unani- 
mously: 

LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 

In assembly— March 10, 1831. 
Resolved, (if the senate concur herein), That the surplus re- 
venues of the United States, beyond what shall be deemed by 
congress necessary for the expenses of the general government, 
and a proper provision for public defence and safety, ought to 
be annually distributed among the several states according to 
their population, to be estimated in the manner pointed out by 
the second section of the first article of the eonstitution for the 
appointment of representatives and direct taxes. 
Resolved, (if the senate concur herein), That his exeelleney, 
the governor of this state, be desired to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolution to the execulives of the different states, to 
be laid before their respective legislatures, with a request that 
they will take the same ipto consideration, and transmit the re- 
sult of their proceedings this and the other states, and also to 
the president of the Unjged States, to be laid before congress. 
The speaker put the Question whether the house would agree 
to the said resolutions, ®id it was unanimously determined in 
the affirmative. 
This resolution was referred in the senate, and on the 4th of 
April Mr. Benton (of the N.Y. senate) made a long report in favor 
of the resolution. 
‘The tenor of the argument in this report may be adjudged of 
by the annexed extracts: 
‘It is not suggested in the executive message of the present 
year that an amendment of the constitution ot the United States 
is necessary in order to vest in Congress the power of making a 
distribution of the surplus funds which may at any time remain 
in the treasurys but in the communication of last year the go- 
vernor observed thatif constitutional obstacles exist against the 
measure, they may be removed by constitutional means.’”? 

a * * x * * * * 
“The executive recommendation, and the resolutions refer- 
red to the committee, present the abstract question of expedi- 
ency. No constitutional difficulties are suggested, and none 
certainly occur to the committee why the legislature should not 
make an expression of its Opinion in the imanner proposed, 

‘When the question is distinctly presented to the considera- 
tion of congress upon a call ot a majority of the states and a 
majority of the people, should that body under such circum- 
stances determine there is no constitutional power vested in 
them to make the proposed distribution an amendment would 
remove all difficulties, Why, then, should we not improve the 
time intervening between this and the period when the national 
debt shall have been wholly extinguished, to present this all im- 
portant subject to the sober consideration of Our constituents.?? 

+ a * ~ oe * * 
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Can we now indulge in a well grounded and reasonable hope 
of effecting an amendment which will restrain the action, or 
abrogate the power? Let us look fora moment to the actual 
condition and situation of the states. We know that the spirit of 
eighteen of the twenty-four will be necessary to accomplish the 
object. Let us enumerate the states which have been, and still 
hope to be, benefitted by a continuance of the above mode of dispos- 
ing of the common property, and also those which complain of he- 
ing injuriously affected by the protective policy, and we must for 
the present pronounce the project ulterly hopeless.”? This con- 
cession should not, in the opinion of the committee, deter the 
legizlature from giving expression of an opinion which, in all 
probability, will at some future day, lead to beneficial results, 
and exercise au influence tending to produce benign and happy 
consequences.’’ 

LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
April 2d, 1831. 

Resolved, As the sense of the senate and house of representa- 
tives, that as soon as the national debt shall be paid, the most 
equitable and just mode of disposing of the surplus funds 
which may remain in the treasury of the United States after 
defraying the ordinary expenses of the government, and the 


great national importance, will be by a distribution amongst the 
several states in proportion to their representation in the congress 


exercised on the bill making an appropriation to the Maysville 
and Lexington road. 


From the Raleigh Register. 
There is no subject now agitated in this country, of more 


lic lands. These lands, as every body knows, were wholly ac- 
quired by the blood and treasure of the old states, and an at- 
tempt is now making by the Jackson Van Buren party, to de- 
prive the old states of all their interest in this common fund of 





pulation of the union, and our proportion of the seven millions 


the nation. North Carolina is deeply interested in this matter, 





payment of appropriations which may be made to objects of 


of the United Sates; and that the executive veto was_ properly 


deep and enduring interest to the people, than that of the pub- 
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and the people should take care that their candidates for con- 
gress and the state legislature, have their toes square to the 
mark on this great question. Let there be no room for shuf- 
— or dodging—no reservations or equivocations—let the facts 
be fairly laid before the people, and let their award be given 
through the ballot-boxes. Unless the citizens of North Caroli- 
na attend to this matter in season, they will Jose their just right 
to a proportionable part of the national domain, to which every 
farmer in the state has as legitimate a claim as he has to the 
grain he sowed last autumn. Now is the time, the accepted 
time, to settle this dispute about the public lands. The ques- 
tion must come up at the next congress, and it must be met. 
Let the people see to it. 

We do not know that we have seen the subject presented in 
a stronger point of view, than in the following extract from the 
circular of that independent representative, the hon, James 
GRAHAM, Of the mountain district. 

**A question of deep and abiding importance to the people of 
al the states, arises now with regard to the future disposition 
of the public lands. The public debt is paid, and the money 
arising from the sales of the public lands, being upwards of four 
millions of dollars annually, is no longer needed in the treasury, 
which is now full, and running over, from duties on foreign 
importations. One proposition is to give the new states all the 
public lands within each of their limits. Another is to reduce 
the price of the public lands for a time, and then give the un- 
sold lands to the new states. This pgoposition has the outside 
ofa sale, but the inside of a gift: for to What it aims and comes at 
last. That we may understandingly decide these propositions, 
and all others of kindred character, let us take a brief retrospect 
of the ways and means by which the United States acquired 
title and right to the public domain. After the revolutionary 
war was Over, and peace restored to the American states, liber- 
ty had won the glorious victory, but incurred a heavy debt in 
the arduous struggle. The public treasury was empty, and the 
resources of the country were exhausted. In this critical and 
embarrassing situation, North Carolina, ever true to that inde- 
pendence which she had proclaimed and sternly sustained, ge- 
nerously ceded all that valuable and extensive territory (now 
the state of Tennessee) to the general government, ‘‘as a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of the United States.’ Virgi- 
nia, and some of the other states, made similar bestowments. 
Georgia, at a later period, sold her wild lands to the United 
States for one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The United States have repeatedly purchased and paid large 
sums of money to the different Indian tribes for extensive tracts 
of territory. They have likewise purchased and paid large 
sums of money to France for Louisiana and to Spain for Flori- 
da. The whole of the purchase money for all these public 
lands amounts to about fifty millions of dollars. North Caroli- 
na has always paid her full proportion. Notwithstanding you 
have contributed so long and so liberally, it is now proposed by 
a party of politicians to give away all this vast landed estate, 
costing us so many millions, to a few of the new states, to the 
exclusion of the old states; and thereby, those who have paid 
most receive least, and those who haye paid least will get 
most. Against this lefthanded policy and rank inequality I de 
cidedly protest. I cannot approve such partial legislation. 
No. Equality is equity; and the people of every state in the 
family fold of this republican union should have a child’s part: 
share and share alike—equal distribution. I hold the proposi- 
tion too clear to be controverted, the public lands are just as 
much the common property of us all as the public money in the 
common treasury. 


**The new states now receive five per cent. on all the moneys 
arising from the sales of public lands in their boundaries, for in- 
ternal improvements. They are also allowed every sixteenth 
section of public land, for common schools. Besides, some of 
the new states have received from the general government libe- 
ral and valuable donations of public lands, for education; yes, 
four hundred thousand acres ata gift, worth at least one million 
of dollars. These very liberal extra allowances, so far from 
satisfying them, has only animated their importunities, and in- 
creased their unjust demands. When did North Carolina re- 
ceive such a boon from the general government? Never, never! 
Such appropriations and grants of public land, given to improve 
our public roads and educate the poor children, would raise the 
drooping head and gladden the heart of many a fond parent, and 
develop fine native talents, now growing to waste, and buried 
in obscurity, for the want of cultivation. So far, fellow citi- 
zens, from obtaining good gifts, we are denied the fair partici- 
pation in our just and equal rights. Contributions are levied, 
and taxes are collected from us, to buy public land, but we are 
not permitted to reap the harvest we have sown, and to enjoy 
the fruits of our own industry; we pay money to buy land for 
other people, and that is the key which unlocks the secret why 
o _ states are impoverished, while the new ones are en- 
riched. 


“The people of North Carolina, upon a fair division of the 
moneys proceeding from the sale of the public lands, wou!d re- 
ceive upwards of three hundred thousand dollars every year. 
That amount of money, judiciously applied and expended an- 
nually in making public roads,and educating the poor children, 
or constructing such necessary buildings as public justice might 
require, (thereby lessening the burthens and increasing the 
blessings of the people), would spread abroad in the state a re- 
deeming spirit, and rescue us from that exhaustion and impo- 
verishment which we too often behold in the decaying tene- 





ments and roofless houses, the deserted farms and old wast. 
fields disfigured with deep scars. These saddening scenes ag. 
monish us there is something wrong in the policy pursued to. 
wards us; and [ invoke every friend of equal rights to refleg 
seriously upon this great subject which is hereafter to Occupy 
so large a share of public attention.”’ 


From the Fayetteville Observer. 

This subject is strongly, but not too strongly stated, in an ex. 
tract from the circular of the honorable James Graham, mem. 
ber of congress from the 12th district. The great injustice whieh 
would be done to the old states, by a grant of these lands 10 the 
States within which they lie, could not be subinitted to. Ang 
itis wondertul, indeed, that the people have not been arouseg 
to a consideration of the wasteful manner in which this jm. 
mensely valuable property has been squandered among the per- 
petual beggars within whose boundaries it lies. We believe 
that not a session of congress has passed for at least fiftee 
years, without hundreds of thousands of acres being gratuitous. 
ly relinquished to some one or more states, public or private 
institutions, or individuals. The resultis, that these new states 
have overflowing treasuries, internal improvement and educa. 
tion funds, whilst North Carolina, which actually gave to the 
United States the territory of a whole state, is wretchedly poor, 
without the means of prosecuting a system of education or in. 
ternal improvement. ‘These things ought not and must not be: 
The old states must assert and maintain their right to a partici. 
pation in the benefits of the common property. The time has 
come when this must be done or the property relinquished; for 
it has already been boldly asserted that the new states are of 
right, entitled to these lands, and their cupidity being once 
awakened, there are indications of a rapidly growing party 
ready to support this unfounded claim. We say again, it cannot 
be submitted to. 

Let any North Carolinian reflect what wonders might be ef- 
fected for his beloved state by the possession of her share of the 
money arising from the sale of the public lands, and then deter. 
mine whether he will allow any considerations to influence him 
to relinquish her right, and the ability to accomplish so mueh 
good. The proceeds of the sales of public lands last year, as 
reported to congress, were 83,967,682; and the share of North 
Carolina, if divided among the states according to federal popn- 
lation, would be about $210,000. The accumulation of sucha 
sum every year, would in a few years, produce such an amount 
of interest as would support common schools in every neigh- 
borhood of the state, where the chiidren of the rich and the poor 
might be educated without charge; or would construct rail 
roads on every desirable route, along which the farmer might 
couvey his produce almost without charge, to a market. 

Let the reader ask himself if he can have any hope of accom- 
plishing these great objects by any other means? He must be 
aware that no legislature will ever have the daring to taz the 
people for their accomplishment; and that the people would not 
submit to be thus taxed. His only bope must rest on the pos- 
session of a fund thus acquired. It is important, therefore, that 
the people should reflect on this subject; for it will necessarily 
become a test question in our future elections; and no man 
should be supported as a representative in either the state or 
national legislature, who will not go for the interest of the state, 
even though it should conflict with the behests of a party, or 
the interests of an ambitious individual. 


From the Milton Gazette. 

“The following is an extract fiom the circular letter of the 
honorable James Graham, an intelligent member of congress, 
from the extreme western district of this state. We entirely 
concur with him in most of the views therein expressed. 
While we do not impugn the motives nor doubt the patriotism 
which prompted general Jackson, when he vetoed what is com- 
monly called ‘Mr. Clay’s land bill,’ we would have been glad it 
could have been otherwise. None of our readers can doubt the 
editor’s devotion to general Jackson, and the sincerity of the 
support given by him to most of the prominent measures of his 
administration; he supported him when many who now profess 
to be his friends were reviling him; yet as an humble member 
of the republican family, he must be permitted to think and act 
for himself, and when occasion requires, freely to express his 
views in relation to public measures, although in so doing, he 
should honestly differ from the head, as well as many eminent 
members of the purty to which he professes to belong. The 
editor will, when a favorable opportunity presents itself, dis- 
cuss this question publicly before his fellow citizens of Cas- 
well, and he doubts not but that a large majority of them will 
agree with him in the conclusion that North Carolina, together 
with the rest of the old states, is justly entitled, by considera- 
tions which cannot be overlooked, to a portion of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands, now that the purposes for which 
they were ceded to the general government, have been fully an- 
swered. We wish to be understood in this matter as not im- 
puning the motives, nor condemning those who differ with us 
on this subject. Itis a subject on which citizens, equally pa- 
triotic, may honestly differ. All we ask of our fellow citizens, 
is to think and act for themselves, and not support or condemn 
a measure because certain men in whom they have great confi- 
dence, pursue a particular course. Let us be governed in our 
public acts, by ‘principles and not men.’ This is what every 
true republican should do, and he that acts otherwise, is ua- 
worthy of the name of a free American citizen.”’ 
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MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 
In senate of the United States— March 2. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the amend- 
ments, made by the committee on finance, in the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic service of the United 
States for the year 1835. - ‘ Nah 

The amendment proposing to strike out the appropriation for 
a minister to Great Britain being taken up, 

Mr. Webster said that the office of minister at a foreign court 
was one of the highest and most important in the gift of the ex- 
ecutive. ‘he nomination, then, of a foreign minister was a 
very grave matter; and, consequently, after he had received his 
outfit, it was desirable not to recall him. ‘The office at this 
time, in the present state of our foreign relations, was one of 
great responsibility and consequence. The committee of 
finance could see no reason, therefore, why a minister to Eng- 
land should uot be nominated during the present session; or, 
if nut, Why the nomination should not be postponed to the next 
session. it was Well known, that for a considerable time past 
the services usually performed by a minister of the first grade, 
pad been executed by a diplomatic officer of the lowest grade. 

For one, he believed no nomination would be sent to the se 
nate during the present session. Not since the adoption of the 
constitution ad so long a period elapsed without there being a 
minister al the court of St. James, as in the present instance. 
What the conuuittee proposed was to strike out the appropria 
tion of a minister to England, for the reason that, if one were 
not nominated now, they saw nothing that induced them to 
suppose that a minister would be sent to England during the 
recess. 

Mr. Wright was opposed to the amendment of the committee 
of finance, of which he was a member. If the appropriation 
fora mission to England was stricken out, there could be no 
nomination during the present session of congress; and in the 
present state of our foreign relations, he was not willing to put 
itout of the power of this governmentto send a minister to that 
country during the ensuing recess. He, therefore, asked for the 
yeas and nays. They were ordered accordingly. 

Mr. Clay tose to express his entire concurrence in the motion 
to strike Out the appropriation for a minister to England. It 
was now near two years since a diplomatic officer of the first 
grade was at that court; and eight or nine months had elapsed 
since a minister Was proposed to be sent, and the nomination 
was rejected. The senate had been in session three months, 
during any one day of which time the president might lave no- 
minated a minister; but he had not chosen todoso. Then with 
what propriety could it be said by the honorable senator from 
New York, (Mr. Wright), that he did not wish by his action to 
prevent the government from sending a minister to England be- 
tween this and the next session? He presunred that the honor- 
able senator must be equally indisposed to encourage the pre- 
sident to send a minister to the court of St. James during the re- 
cess, against the wishes of a large portion of the community, 
and in violation of the constitution of the United States; and, 
at any rate, to be sent there without the concurrence of this 
body, without first ascertaining its wishes. He (Mr. Clay) con- 
sidered it a great misfortune that we had not a minister of the 
highest grade in Great Britain. Independent of the usual busi- 
ness he would have to transact—independent of the important 
affair which was now before that government respecting one of 
the states of this union; and independent of many other mat- 
ters, there was every thing indeed which called for the appoint- 
ment of a minister there. 

Let gentlemen reflect for 2 moment what was the present 
Flate of things between the United States and France. The 
two countries had gotinto such a situation that it might be ne- 
cessary to resort to mediation, and that mediation was much 
nore likely to be secured by a minister of high character and 
standing, well acquainted with the wishes and feelings of his 
country, than by the person who now represented us at the court 
of St. James. There could not be a doubt that Great Britain, 
whatever might have been her feclings with regard to the United 

lates, Was at present anxious that the existing difficulties be- 
tween this country and France should be amicably settled. He 
would repeat that that was his sincere belief. True, she might 
Profit by a war; but there were many inevitable sacrifices re- 
sulting from it, and events growing out of such a calamity, which 
did not render war at all desirable. He would then say, that 
there could not be a doubt that the intervention of their common 
friend, in the existing state of things between France and the 
United States, might have a very salutary and soothing effect. 

nd precisely at this moment, when unpleasant feelings existed 

tween our minister at the court of France and that govern- 
ment, was a minister of the highest grade particularly required 
Mt St. James’, The president, however, as far as the senate 

ad reason to believe, (for no other motive could they assign or 
Suppose) had not chosen to send in a nomination for a minister 
to England this session, because there was not a concurrence 
etween him and that body at the last session on the same sub- 
ete What other reason could be assigned, or would be assign- 
ed? Was there any necessity for nominating a minister at the 
Previous session? Why, yes, that would appear to be the case 

Y the fact of the president nominating such a minister. Had 

at necessity at all diminished now? Had it not, on the contra- 
ry,much increased since that time? There could not be a doubt 
about it. ‘Then, why not nominate a minister, and send the 
homination to the senate. [f any gentleman—any of the lead- 


€rs of the administration, (and he recognised the gentleman 
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from New York (Mr. Wright] in that character), or any of those 
senators who had taken part in that debate, knew any thing 
concerning this subject, he would thank them to state what it 
was. If any senator would get up in bis place and state on his 
responsibility that there would be sent to the senate to-day or 
to-morrow the nomination of a minister to England, be (Mr. 
Clay) should then be willing to wait for it; but, without such an 
assurance, and without, in point of fact, such a nomination 
were nade, he would not vote to appropriate one cent. The 
senate owed it to its own dignity, and that of the country, to re- 
frain from doing so. It was due to the senate, having, as it had, 
an equal participation in all appointments with the president 
himself, to forbear making any appropriation under the existing 
circumstances. 

Mr. Clayton said that this was the same question which had 
been brought betore the senate three or four years ago, in refer- 
ence to an outfit for a minister to France. He was against that 
appropriation, and he should vote against this. There were two 
funds annually appropriated under the diplomatic head, one 
was for secret service, and the other was a contingent fund for 
the expenses of such appointments as it might be necessary to 
make during the recess. If thirty thousand dollars was nota 
sufficient suin for this contingent fund, he was willing to in- 
crease it to sixty thousand dollars, but he was not disposed to 
vote for a specific appropriation for this outfit. He wished to 
leave the president to make this appointment on his own re- 
sponsibility, if he chose to make it. He ought to make it on the 
responsibility he assumed to himself, If the president should 
make the appointment during the recess, under the clause in 
the constitution which invests him with the right, and should 
send the nomination to the senate, al its next session, for con- 
firmation, he (Mr. C.) would preclude himself from making any 
objection to the nomimation, if be now voted an outfit and sala- 
ry. it was not the wish of the committee on finance to throw 
any obstacle in the way of the executive, but they were not dis- 
posed to anticipate his intention to send a minister to England 
by now making an appropriation. If it was necessary, in the 
estimation of senators on the other side, to make an addition to 
the contingent fund, because 30,000 dollars would not be suffi- 
cient, let them increase the amount to fifty thousand or one 
hundred thousand dollars. But, be insisted that the president 
should take the responsibility of sending a minister, during the 
recess, on himself. It was unfair to ask senators to commit 
themselves in advance on the propriety of sending a minister to 
England. He entirely concurred in the importance of having a 
minister to London; but the president, if he thought it import- 
ant, should make the nomination now. But the president had 
not done this. In his judgment, therefore, it appeared that there 
was no necessity for the appointment of a minister during the 
session. But by the introduction of the clause for an outfit and 
salary into the bill, it seems that he thinks it may be necessary 
during the recess. Ele might, therefore, take the responsibility 
of the appointment during the recess, and then turn round on 
senators and say, you voted for an outfit and salary for a minis- 
ter, and now you say there is no contingency which requires 
that he should be sent. He would repeat that, if the fund was 
not now large enough, he hoped it would be increased; but he 
would not vote a specific appropriation for an outfit and salary 
unless a nomination was made. 


Mr. Buchanan was opposed to striking out the appropriation 
from the bill. The executive had his duties to perform, for 
which he was responsible; and the senate had their duties, for 
which it was equally responsible. The president bad asked this 
appropriation for a minister to England. ‘The only question for 
senatora to decide was, whether they ought to make the appro- 
priation? He did not know whether the executive intended to 
nominate a minister to England or not during the present ses- 
sion. But there might be a necessity for his doing so between 
this period and the session of the next congress, and he (Mr. B.) 
was unwilling to prevent this from being done, by declaring that 
the senate would make no appropriation for the salary and out- 
fit of a minister to England. He concurred entirely, or to a very 
great extent, withthe senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) that 
the time was likely to arrive when it would be indispensable 
that we should bave a minister at St. James’. Suppose our 
minister to France should be recalled, under any contingency, 
it would then, under such a state of things, be indispensable 
that the United States should have a minister at the English 
court, for the purpose of representing us, possibly, directly on 
the spot, or, at least, indirectly, through the British government. 
He, therefore, could not understand the logic which first was 
presented to the senate, that it was a proposition undeniable, 
that the appointment of a minister was necessary, and yet that 
the means for carrying it into effect should be stricken out. But 
the executive, added Mr. B. may yet (during the session) send 
in a nomination. It was for us to make the appropriation, for 
which we were responsible to the country; and it was for the 
executive to make a nomination or not, as his sense of duty 
may prescribe. Shall we, in anticipation of the president’s not 
doing what he ought, refuse ourselves to do our duty? Certain- 
ly not. 

y Mr. Clayton observed, that he was by no means disposed to 
trammel the executive, by advocating that the appropriation for 
a minister to England be stricken out of the bill. Did the sena- 
tor suppose that it was the intention or desire of hon. gentle- 
men to trammel the president? If he did, let him show them 








how it could be done by striking out this clause. He (Mr. Cc.) 
would point him out a clause in the bill that all were willing to 
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pass—an appropriation of $30,000 for the contingent expenses 
of our foreign intercourse, for the very purpose of enabling the 
executive, if he chose, to send a minister abroad in the recess. 
And he (Mr. Clayton) would again say, that, if that sum was 
not thought large enongh, he would, for one, voteto increase 
it. But, he desired to state, that, if the executive should think 
proper to send a minister abroad during the recess, he should 
take his salary and outfit from the fund at his disposal, and con- 
sequently become wholly responsible for making the appoini- 
ment. If, for instance, then, the president should send an ob 

jectionable minister, who ouglit not to have been sent abroad, 
he might be rejected at the next meeting of congress, by those 
who had not been instrumental in sending bim abroad. They 
would not have committed themselves, inasmuch as they had 
not voted for the necessity of sending a minister abroad. But, 
on the other hand, if he (Mr. C.) should vote for a specific ap- 
propriation of $9,000 salary, and $9,000 outfit, he admitted, as 
clearly as possible, by such a vote, that it Was necessary that 
the executive should send a minister abroad daring the recess. 
He was inclined to think that one should go abroad, however; 
but he insisted, that if one were to be appointed, the senate 
should bave the power of saying who should be that minister. 
He had no idea of sanctioning the sending of a minister to En- 
gland during the recess, particularly as the chief magistrate had 
permitted so many months to elapse without sending to the se- 
nate his nomination. Mr. C. would assert, that such an omis- 
sion was a violation of the constitution, and therefore ought not 
to be winked at. 


Mr. Wright could not see the propriety of the amendment. 
The senator from Delaware was willing to do a thing indirectly 
which he eould not consent to do directly. It was his (Mr. 
W’s) opinion, that if the senate increased the contingent ap- 
propriation ostensibly and avowedly for the purpose of author- 
ising the president to send a minister to England, it was the 
same thing as to make an appropriation directly to carry into 
execution that object. He was glad to hear the honorable se- 
nator admit that there might be a necessity for this mission be- 
fore congress met again. That must be apparent to every sena- 
tor. He (Mr. Wright) could not consent to any course now 
which would amouut to a prohibition of this mission for nine 
mouths, from any mere presumption that another branch of the 
government would neglect the performance of its duty. Much 
jess would he believe that this other branch would not perform 
its duty; by sending in a nomination, if the appointment were 
now called for. He hoped that the appropriation would be 
made, and that the senate would not take upon itself that re- 
sponsibility which must otherwise attach to it. 

Mr. Clayton said that there was a great difference between 
voting to increase the contingent fund, and voting for an appro- 
priation for a minister to England; because, in the first case, he 
wus induced to believe there might be a greater fund required, 
and no expression of opinion was necessarily desired to be 
made on the subject. On the contrary, however, in the second 
case, he should have to vote in the most solemn manner, in 
favor of sending a minister abroad. He was determined to put 
a constitutional check upon this matter. ‘The president would 
see a difference between a distinct vote in favor of an outfit 
and salary of a minister, and a vote to increase the contingent 
fund, in which event le would bave to take the money for those 
purposes out of the fund on his own responsibility, and have to 
decide upon the necessity of the occasion. He (Mr. Clauton) 
would say, that, when a vacancy had happened, the president 
was bound to nominate an individual during the next siiting of 
the senate. He was bound by what was due to himself, as well 
a3 to fulfil the requirements of the constitution, not to suffer a 
seasion to pass by without laying his nomination before his con- 
stitutional advisers and participators in the appointing power. 

Mr. Webster eaid, if the gentieman from New York, (Mr. 
Wright), or any one else, would say that there was a nomina- 
tion to be sent to the senate during the present session, he 
should then be in favor of making an appropriation. But the 
committee took the ground that, if a minister was to be sent to 
England in the recess, his nomination ought to be sent to this 
body prior to its adjournment, in order that it might exercise its 
concurrent power, its constitutional power, in regard to the ap- 
pointment. And, that unless the nomination was made, the 
senate ought not to agree to make an appropriation. As to the 
other cases, the appropriations for charges to South America, as 
it was understood that nominations would be made, they were 
not stricken out by the committee. If the gentleman from New 
York would say now that a nomination for England would be 
made, he would withdraw the amendment of the committee, or 
he would be willing to introduce it again, should a nomination 
be made before the bill was returned from the other house. 
Otherwise, the senate ought not to agree to the appropriation, 
but should sustain its constitutional powers. 

Mr. Clay said that he did not agree with the senator from 
Delaware as to the propriety of making any increase in the con- 
tingent fund. He himself would not vote an additional cent to 
that fund, It was not very different whether the amount were 
taken out of the contingeot fund, or out of the treasury, under 
a specific appropriation. He thought the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wright) had somewhat the advantage in the argu- 
ment on this point. Eight or nine months had elapsed since 
the last nomination had been made to the senate, and the presi- 
dent had had ample opportunity of sending in a nomination 
during the present session; therefore, what charge could be 
made against this body, for having, in the discharge of its duty, 








determined not to make an appropriation, because it hada right 
to have a voice in the appointment of a minister to Englang 
and entertained the opinion that one was intended to be sent 
without asking their concurrence? The president was as much 
bound to make a nomination, as the senate was to provide the 
necessary appropriation; and he bad not done it, nor authorised 
any of his iriends to say that he would send one in before the 
end of the session. Now, he (Mr. C.) would ask, was the sena. 
tor from Pennsylvania, or any other senator, prepared to say 
that it was treating the senate fairly to withhold a nomination 
now, and, alter that body had adjourned, to send a_mini-tey 
abroad without asking its concurrence in the appointment? Wags 
that a proper mode of adininistering this government? Was ir 
suitable? Was it correct? He might ask, was it constitutional? 
There were many who believed it was unconstitutional. By 
Whether constitutional or not, it was highly proper that the se- 
nate should have an Opportunity of giving an opinion On the po- 
inipation before the individual was sent abroad. Senators were 
told they might reject the bomination at the next session, if 
they disapproved of it. But, it was to be recollected, that that 
course Was always attended with inconvenience to the public, 
and much expense. The honorable senator from Pennsylvania 
had said, he believed, that, before the meeting of the senate 
again, a minister would be sent to England. He (Mr. Clay) did 
not know it, but he believed that would be the case. If the 
president bad reasons for making the appointment in the recess, 
why did he not communicate them to this body, and at the 
same time send in his nomination? Why had he delayed nearly 
a whole session doing #0, and Icft his friends, leaders or no bead- 
ers,in such an awkward predicament? Mr. C. concluded by 
expressing a hope, that an appropriation would be made in ano- 
ther form. He was determined not to vote one cent for the 
salary and outfit of a minister to England. 


Mr. Bibb remarked that there was now no minister to Eng- 
land, and yet we are called upon said be, to make an appro. 
priation for a nomination not yet made, nor bikely to be made 
during the session. He could not vote form. But why, asked 
he are we called upon to vote this appropriation? It was ap 
office not depending on their legislauion, but on the saws of 
nations, and the president had the power to fill #. But how 
fillit? When in the reeess—now mark the words of the con- 
stitution—‘the shall have the power to fl} all vacancies tha 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting cow- 
missions which shall expire at the end of theirs next session.” 
This clause was made to provide for a vacancy bappening dur- 
ing the recess of the senate; but it never was foreseen that the 
senate would be called upon to make an appropriation for the 
salary of an officer to be appointed in the recess, when the pre- 
sident did pot choose to make the nomination dering the ses- 
sion of the senate. What would be the effect of making this 
appropriation? It must be predicated on one of these estimates 
sent from the executive departments; and, therefore, shews 
that the president thinks a minister to England is necessary, 
though he does not nominate one to be appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate. Therefore, if we vote this 
money, said Mr. B. we pass by the constitution, and give the 
president the sole power to act in this matter without consult- 
ing the senate. Mr. B. admitted that he did once vote for an 
appropriation something like this, but under different circum- 
stances. It was in 1813, or 1814, when the law created a great 
number of officers, and it was not supposed possible that the 
president could fill them all during the session, therefore le 
was permitted to fill them in the recess. But was this the 
case now? Was there any reason whiy the president could not 
have nominated a minister to England during the present ses- 
sion? Under these circumstances, to permit the president to 
wake the appointment without the authority of the senate 
would be losing sight altogether of the constitution; and ina 
much as it would be virtually giving him the power to pass 
over the senate, he, Mr. B. could not vote for the appropria- 
tion. As there was no minister to England, and had not been 
one for eighteen months past, and as the president had not 
thought fitto nominate one during the whole session, then ab 
most over, itseemed to him that the senate was bound to re- 
ject the appropriation, unless they were willing to surrender the 
whole of their prerogative into the hands of the president. He 
was not one of those who supposed it necessary to send ministe! 
abroad when there was no particular negotiation necessary with 
a foreign power; but be that as it might, he would not give 0 
the president the unrestricted power to send abroad whom he 
pleased, and when he pleased, and to bring him home and send 
out another at his own discretion; by this means drawing all the 
power of appointment into hiz own hands, and creating all those 
extraordinary expenses in our diplomatic intercourse, which 
have been so much complained of. He would not then say, 0° 
was it necessary that he should, whether a minister to Englat 
was necessary or not,though the president, he presumed, thougb! 
so, or there would not have been an estimate for the appropr!4- 
tion; but if the president thought proper to send abroad am 
nister without the authority of the senate, he, Mr. B. was not 
disposed to give him the power to do so, and he should there 
fore vote against the appropriation. , 

Mr. Clayton could not incur the responsibility of not giviné 
to the president sufficient means to carry on the government, 
and perform his duties in the recess; and if the gentleman fre® 
Kentucky was prepared to refase such sums as were necessaly; 
he (Mr. Clayton) was not. While he agreed, however, that NM 
was bound to give ample means, he would give them so that 
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the responsibility of their application should be with the exe- 
cutive, and not with him. It was the business of the presi- 
dent to decide whether he would make the appointment. He 
js responsible, and not me. It might not appear to be neces- 
sary to increase the contingent fund. He asked the chairman 
of the committee on finance the question. If it was, he would 

refer to leave this specific appropriation out of the bill, and 
to increase the contingent fund. Suppose that the president 
saw great danger of an interruption of our relations with 
another country, which are now standing in so interesting a po- 
sition, and thought it necessary to send a minister to England 
for the purpose of facilitating an intercourse with that other 
country, would it be right in him, (Mr. C.) to refuse to make 
an appropriation which might enable the president to send a 
minister to Engtand, in the hope that he might be a medium of 
mediation for the adjustment of the differences? He was not 
prepared to do this. 


Mr. Calhoun said the appropriation of the outfit and salary 
appeared to him neither more nor less than to aid the president 
in performing an unconstitutional act. If he (Mr. C.) had read 
the constitution aright, the executive had no right to allowa 
session to pass over, after a vacancy had occurred, without 
sending in his nomination to fill the existing vacancy. And 
this appropriation was to be made for the purpose of enabling the 
president to supply a vacancy which had not happened in the 
recess! Every senator knew the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with this subject. They were all aware that a nomina- 
tion had been sent to the senate at the last session, and that it 
was rejected. Was it asked by this appropriation, then, that 
the presideat should be allowed to send a minister to England 
without first laying his nomination before this body? Senators 
could not be ignorant of what had taken place on a former oc- 
casion, and they might rest assured what would be done again 
ifan appropriation should now be made. It remained to be 
seen whether the senate would continue to deserve the high 
character for which it was already distinguished, as an inde 
pendent, honorable and virtuous body, by its action in the 
present instance. We have stood here, (continued the hono- 
rable senator), as barriers to resist the unconstitutional acts of 
the executive. If we carry through this noble struggle as we 
ought—if we stand as a rock, firm and immovable, against 
these continual violations of the constitution, we shall be en- 
tiled to the eternal gratitude of our country. But, on the 
other hand, if we permit the dignity of this body to be trifled 
with and disregarded, we shall prove ourselves recreant to the 
rights and honor of the states which we represent here, and 
no longer worthy to be their representatives. [ trust the ap- 
priation will be unanimously rejected—at least, certainly, by 
all those who take the same view of this subject which I do. 


Mr. Tyler said, that when an encroachment was made on 
the constitution, let it be by whomsoever it might, he trasted 
he would be as ready to resist it as any senator on that floor; 
but he could not in the course of his legislation there suppose 
that the president designed to violate the constitution. He 
(Mr. T.) would not act on that principle. He did not believe 
itbecame him soto act. He regarded the responsibility which 
attached to himselfas well as that which belonged to the pre 
sident. He would think it unkind did the president charge 
him, in so many words, with an intention to violate the con 
stitution; and it would be equally unkind in him to make such 
acharge against the president; and, therefore, he should vote 
for the appropriation. He put his vote upon this ground, and 
no other. He would say, as a senator in his place, that the 
constitution devolved upon him certain high duties. He held 
that, in the present aspect of our political affairs, there was no 
constitutional duty on the part of the senate to make an appro- 
Priation; but it was politic to appropriate a sum sufficient to 
enable the president to send a minister to England, if he thought 
proper to do so. The executive was bound to carry into effect 
his constitutional powers and authority; to send a minister to 
England by and witli the consent of the senate, provided a va- 
cancy should occur. He denied the president had any right or 
authority whatever derivable from the constitution, to send a 
minister to England after the adjournment, and before the next 
session. He would go further, and say that, if the president 
Were to appoint his (Mr. T’s) own brother to this mission during 

€ recess, he would, when the nomination came before him at 
the next session, reject the nomination. 


He wished to be distinctly understood on that point. If the 
President should so far violate the constitution, (Mr. T. cared 
hot whom the person selected might be), as to send a minister 
to England during the recess; if, in truth, he should do that act, 
his (Mr. Tyler’s) vote would be recorded against it. It would 

an encroachment on the constitutional rights of the senate 
80 manifest, that he would be induced to follow the example of 
the senator from South Carolina, and resist it to the uttermost. 

ut he did not feel bimself authorised or justified in supposing 
that the executive would pursue a course in contravention of 
the constitution of the United States. He had reason to think 
he would not. There had been two sessions and two recésses 
since the vacancy had occurred, and only one nomination had 
€n sent to the senate, and that waa at the last session, and it 
Was rejected. None had been made since. But why should 
€ say that one would not be sent to the senate before it ad- 
Why ought he gratuitously to 
assume that the president did not intend to make a nomination 
Uring the present session? 





If the president was truly sensible of the high responsibility 
which attached to a minister to England, he would nominate 
an individual. Mr. T. would say that he would nominate, be- 
cause he went for the presumption, that what the president 
ought todo, he would do. If not, he would be guilty of great 
neglect of duty. Look at our foreign relations—the situation 
in which we stand towards France—all, all pointed out the ne- 
cessity of having our diplomatic corps complete. If, then, the 
executive did not nominate a minister at the present session, 
Mr. 'T’. held he would be guilty of great misconduct and neglect. 

He (Mr. Tyler) thought that a minister to England was es- 
sentially necessary; it was highly proper that one should be 
sent, and therefore he was willing to vote for an appropriation 
to carry that desirable object into effect. 

Mr. Leigh said he should not, any more than his colleague, 
indulge the presumption that the president would wilfully vio- 
late the constitution. But, he should indulge the presumption, 
that the executive understood the constitution very differently 
from the honorabie senator and himself, and was of opinion that 
it was in his power, in the recess of the senate, to fill a vacan- 
cy which happened in a former recess. And he (Mr. L.) in- 
dulged the presumption, for the reason that the president had 
done the very deed, (which some honorable senators wished to 
prevent in future), for he had sent Mr. Livingston to France, 
two or three years ago, in the recess. Now, it was his (Mr. 
Leigh’s) opinion, right or wrong, that the president had no au- 
thority, under the circumstances of the case, to make that ap- 
pointment in the recess; but the president did not so understand 
the constitution. Mr. L. should, for that very reason, vote 
against the appropriation; and he should vote for it in no form 
or shape in which the president could thereby be enabled to 
violate the constitution, though it might not be a violation ac- 
cording to the president’s interpretation of it. He should be 
willing to vote for an appropriation, with a proviso, that no 
money should be paid unless the minister was appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate. He never 
would give his vote for this appropriation under any other cir- 
cumstances, seeing that the president differed from him in his 
construction of the constitution, which completely surrendered 
the concurrent power of the senate. 

Mr. Calhoun said that be was not in the senate when the de- 
bate commenced. He asked if the president had desired this 
appropriation? Or had he expressed a wish to make any ap- 
pointment? 

Mr. Webster replied that the committee had no intimation of 
the desire of the president but the simple estimates from the 
department. As he had before said, there were some appro- 
priations made for charges on the understanding that they 
would be nominated. But on the subject of a minister to Great 
Britain the committee had no information but that which the 
bill indicated. The bill as it went to the committee, contained 
an appropriation for outfit and salary for a minister and secreta- 
ry of legation for England. The amendment under considera- 
tion corrected the billin this particular. It struck out the out- 
fit and salary for minister and secretary of legation, and conti- 
nued the charge d’affaires. From the omission of an appropria- 


tion for a charge, it was presumed to be the settled purpose of 


the executive to send a minister, as an appropriation for that 
purpose was inserted. The only question for the senate to de- 
cide was, if it was proper for the president to send a pomina- 
tion to the senate, if he designed to make an appointment be- 
fore the next session. The committee had kept back the bill 
to the last moment chiefly for the purpose of enabling him to 
doso. Last week he had called the attention of the commit- 
tee to all the other parts of the bill, and they had waited since, 
in the hope that a nomination would be made. The gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Tyler) was willing to appropriate, while he 
avowed the opinion, that, if the president kept back the nomi- 
nation, and sent a minister after the session, it would be an un- 
constitutional act. Many others took a similar view. The 
sole ground on which they desired the appropriation to remain 
in the bill, was that the president would send in a nomination 
to-day or to-morrow. He (Mr. W.) had never known any in- 
stance where the president had thought it to be his duty to keep 
his purpose so profoundly secret that it had not escaped toa 
member of either house. He presumed that the president had 
no intention to nominate. Such also was the impression in 
other quarters. He was willing to keep back the bill to the last 
moment; but if there was no nomination, he could not consent 
to the appropriation. He would rather risk the whole appro- 
priation bill, because he believed that the constitutional rights 
of the senate were more in danger of being thrown over on this, 
than on any other question. This was the last day but one of 
the session. Who was prepared to say that any nomination 
would be made? If none were so prepared, let the appropria- 
tion be stricken out. There was no presumption in favor of the 
view of the gentleman from Virginia. The bill must go to the 
president to day or not atall. Was it not an irresistible pre- 
sumption, that the president desired to let the session go by 
without making a nomination? 

Mr. Calhoun remarked that the senate was about to make an 
appropriation in order that a minister might be appointed by the 
president in the recess, for not a single friend of the executive 
had risen in his place and stated whether the president intend- 
ed sending in a nomination to the senate. The senator from 
Virginia had stated that the president’s making a nomination at 
this session was a question of duty. Yes, it was his duty—a 
high constitutional duty to send to this body his romination, 
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He had only to look at the state of our foreign relations—parti- 
cularly with France, to be convinced (if he required any con- 
vincing) of the great importance of our having a minister of the 
first grade at the court of St. James. The duty of the senate 
was to protect its own power. There had been a war against 
it, which was calculated to destroy_it, had it not been compos- 
ed of strong materials—of firm, unbending and fearless men, 
acting in a righteous cause. He concurred in the remark of the 
senator from Mazsachusetts, that he would rather risk this ap- 
propriation bill, and every other bill, than make an appropria 
tion under present circumstances. 

Mr. Shepley observed, that it was not his purpose to enter 
largely into the discussion. The state which he bad the honor 
in part to represent, had a very powerful interest in this ques- 
tion. Itcould not but be remembered by the senate that that 
state had interests of a most vital character, and on which she 
felt most deeply, to be treated of in our negotiations with Eng- 
land, and which bad in some measure been for a long time ne- 
glected. She would have great cause of regret and complaint, 
that because of a mere difference of opinion between the exe- 
cutive and senate, no minister was appointed to a court where 
it was so necessary that a question deeply affecting ber should 
be settled. What had the senate to act upon? What evidence 
was before them that the president would not make the nomi- 
nation before the close of the session? He had listened with 
great attention to the debate, and he had heard no one authorised 
to say that no nomination would be made to the senate at this 
session. They had heard, it was true, that none would be 
made; but what was the evidence? A bill was before the se- 
nate waking appropriations for the diplomatic intercourse of 
the United States, and a motion was made to strike out the sa. 
lary and outfit of the minister to England. But would that 

rove that the president did not mean to make the nomination? 
He was still disposed to think that what he so much desired to 
see would happen; that is, that the president would make the 
appointment before the close of the session, and he would there- 
fore vote for the appropriation. He regretted very much that 
the idea had been thrown out that no minister would be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Tyler doubted very much the propriety of the amend- 
ment. An appropriation for the salary and outfit of a minister 
to England was to be made, provided the president did not vio- 
Jate the constitution. Holding the opinion, as some senators 
did, that he would send a minister to England in the recess, the 
amendment was certainly equivalent to a declaration of that 
sort. He (Mr. ‘I’.) should deem the phraseology of the amend 
ment improper. The views of the senator from Massachusetts 
on this subject were very strong, and they would have undoubt- 
edly much weight with the public. Although, as had been said, 
almost the last hour of the session had come, yet he was dis- 
posed to wait till almost the last minute to give the president an 
opportunity of sending in his nomination. He did not wish to 
furnish the executive with an excuse, but he wished to prevent 
him from having to state in his defence for not sending in his 
nomination, that the senate would not agree to make an appro- 
priation unless he had first sent it to them. Did it become the 
senate to insinuate such a thing as that he intended to violate 
the constitution? When he violated it, then it was time enough 
to act. But to anticipate a violation, and announce it ia de- 
fence of that senate’s action, he did not know that such a thing 
was ever done in this country or any other. He extremely re 
gretted that he could not agree with his honorable friends on 
this important matter. The course which he had taken was 
one of duty, and he could not swerve from it. 

Mr. Webster said, that of their votes the senate kept a record, 
but of their voices they unfortunately kept none. He could not 
make any distinction between this and the French mission. 

By making this appropriation without the amendment, we 
are, said he, inviting the president to make the appointment in 
the recess. He cannot, said Mr. W. listen to our arguments, 


and of our protests he would be very apt to treat them as we 
have done his. 


Mr. Clay said it now appeared from the admission of the se- 
nator from Maine, that his state had a deep interest in our be- 
ing represented at the court of Great Britain by a minister. He, 
Mr. C. had known this for a long time, and with some surprise 
he had seen the gentleman sitting there the whole session qui- 
etly with that knowledge, this being the very first occasion that 
he had ever uttered one word on the subject. If at any time 
the gentleman had got up in his place and expressed his regret 
that we had no minister at the British court, and had made any 

roposition looking to our being represented there, he would 
fave found him (Mr. C.) entirely concurring with him in sup- 
port ofthe measure. It was now only about eight hours to the 
close of the session, and he did not think it likely a nomination 
would be made in that short time, when one had not been made 
in a session of three months. 


Mr. King, of Alubama, observed that there were twenty-four 
hours of the seszion left. 

Mr. Clay continued. The gentleman might put it thirty-four 
hours ifhe pleased. [Me was not particular,it was sufficient for 
him that he did not believe that a nomination would be made. 
By refusing this appropriation, he should not, as the gentleman 
from Virginia strongly says, be pre-supposing that the president 
would violate the constitution. 

The gentleman did not seem to have attended to the attitnde 
taken by the executive with regard to foreign appointments. 
A minister was cent to England three or four years ago, during 
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the recess; since then a minister was sent to France during the 
recess; and he bad no doubt that a minister would be agaiy 
sent to England during the recess, without the constitution! 
concurrence of the senate, if the amendment should not be 
adopted. It did appear to him a little extraordinary in the se. 
nator from Virginia, knowing as he did that the president het 
ideas dissimilar from his own with regard to executive power 
that he should oppose the amendment, and knowing too that 
the president had repeatediv made such appointments durin 
the recess of the senate. He should have supposed that the 
amendment would meet with the concurrenee of every senator 
and that it would be supported particularly by the senator fiom 
Maine, as it would enable him to have a minister at the court 
of Great Britain, who was so much wanted there to attend to 
the great interests of his state, uniess the gentleman preferred 


to have one without the authority and concurrence of the se. 
nate. 


Mr. King, of Alabama, could not vote for the amendment pro. 
posed by the senator from Masrachusetts. He beheved for one, 
that the president should not, except in extreme cases, appoint 
ministers Without the advice and consent of the senate. Buy 
extreme Cases might arise, in which it Was necessary for the 
president to make appointments without consuliing the senate, 
it was impossible for gentlemen to shut their eyes to the fact, 
that many extreme cases had arisen, in which such appomt. 
ments had been made. Mr. Rush was sentto England during 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, and Mr. Adams called Mr. Rush 
home and sent Mr. Barbour in his place. There were other 
cases. Mr. King, of New York, was appointed in the recess 
and sent abroad. Whatdid he do? In a short time be came 
home and lett a charge in his place who received the outfit and 
salary. 

There were various cases, running through the history of the 
government, NOL necessary Lo recapitulate, in which this power 
had been exercised. For himself, he was disposed to narrow 
down this power as much as possible. But as extreme cases 


i arise, in which it would be necessary to exercise this 


power; he could not, by his vote, say, that the power should, in 
no case, be exercised. This appropriation was only to change 
a charge fora full minister. You have made, said Mr. K. an 
appropriation fora charge, and, the interest of the country re- 
quiring that we should have a full minister at the British court, 
this appropriation was only changing tiie grade of our represen- 
tative there. In this case, he expressed his regret; he did so, 
and spoke it honestly, that no nomination of a minister to Eng- 
tand had becn made before that time, as the appointment ought 
not to be made but by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate. He spoke this honesily, without fear of the adminis- 
tration; and he did hope that the president had friends who 
would advise him to make the nomination before the close of 
the session. Hoping that this course would be pursued, he 
was prepared to give the president the means of sending a mi- 
nister to England; but if he believed that the president would 
make the appointment in the recess, he would vote against 
making the appropriation. As to the amendment, he must 
vote against it, for it seemed to him like saying, that one of the 
co-ordinate branches of this government should be gnarded by 
another. He did hope that the appropriation would be made 
with the understanding, which all of them had, that the ap- 
pointment would be made before the end of the session, and not 
made during the recess in violation of the constitution. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the amendment was absolutely neces- 
sary to guard their construction of the constitution, especially 
£0 as the executive construed that instrument differently from 
themselves, 

Mr. Tyler did not mean to be the champion of the adminis- 
tration on that floor. It would be recollected that a minister to 
England was sent about two years ago to supply a vacancy 
which occurred during the recess, and the president acted pro- 
perly in sending one. He need searcely say that the nomina- 
tion was rejected. And with regard to the French mission, 
what happened? Why, Mr. Rives had signified his intention to 
return to the United States on account of ill health, and the 
president appointed Mr. Livingston, in the recess of the senate, 
to supply his place; and he accordingly departed for France 
before Mr. Rives had left that country. When congress again 
assembled, the senate took up the subject and it underwent 
much discussion. On one side it was contended that here was 
an anticipated vacancy, and that the president was bound to 
make his nomination during the sitting of the senate. He (Mr. 
T.) thought the reverse, because Mr. Rives might have changed 
his mind. His plea for returning was bad health. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Livingston was confirmed. 

Mr. Clay would not do the honorable senator from Maine 
the injustice to say that he, on any occasion, voted against the 
administration; but what he (Mr. ©.) did say was—that, as the 
genileman’s own state was deeply interested in the appoint 
ment of a minister to England, any proposition to effect that 
desirable object, would have, he had no doubt, his hearty sup- 
port. Did the senator believe that any nomination would be 
sent to the senate during the present session? Did any man 
here believe it? He trusted that those who possessed any infiu- 
ence, particularly with the other branch, would employ it [0 
produce such an object. Ninety-two days had elapsed and not 
a word had the senate heard about the nomination in question. 
He had looked all around that chamber for some days past 
but not a word had he heard eseape the lips of a single senator 
as to the intention of the president to send iu his nomination. 
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hirty-four and a half hours only remained to the present con- 
ress, and yet no nomination, Well, nous verrons. 
Mr. Black did not believe the insertion of the proposed provi- 
co in the bill an insinuation that the president purposed violat- 
ing the constitution. Lf the executive were permitted, by the 
silent acquiescence of the senate, to make a practice of allow. 
ing the session to pass without laying his nomination before it, 












disposed, without the consent of the senate, and thus would the 
appointing power which belonged to it be rendered nugatory. 

Mr. Webster then moved to amend the clause so as to pro- 
vide that the outfit and salary should not be paid except toa 
minister appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate first had and obtained, 


Mr. Webster asked fur the yeas and nays, which were order- 


After some further discussion, the question was taken and 
decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Goldsvborough, Hendricks, Kent, Knight, 
Leigh, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Swilt, ‘Tomlinson, 
Waggaman, Webster— 28. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, 
Grundy, Hill, Kane, King, of Alab. King, of Ga. Linn, McKean, 
Morris, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, ‘l'yler, 
White, Wright—20. 

So the ainendment was agreed to. 


—— 8 © Over 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
William Morgan, other- 


wise called Bix, Supreme Court of Penn- 


vs. sylvania. 
J. Reakirt, keeper of Mth de homine replegi- 


Arch street prison. 

On Tuesday, March 31, 1835, a motion was made to 
quash the above writ, under the following circumstances. 
The plaintiff, a mulatto named Bill, was claimed to be 
the slave of Mrs. Richardson, of Harford county, state 
of Maryland, and being arrested, was brought before the 
honorable judge Randall, according te law, and after a 
thorough investigation of the claim, (the slave being 
there attended by three attorneys) judge Randall was sa- 
tisfied from the evidence, and on Saturday, March 23, at 
12 o’clock was about to pronounce such a decision, when 
arequest was made that the certificate, authorising his 
removal to the state of Maryland, should not be granted 
until 5 o’clock of the same day, in order that time and 
opportunity might be afforded to issue the above writ; 
the delay was granted, and the certificate was not issued 
till5, P.M. On the discharge of the judge being pre- 
sented, the keeper of the prison refused to deliver the 


man, the writ de homine replegiando having, in the mean- 
while, been served upon him. 


je might, if he chose, keep aman mw office as long as he was | 
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him to a demand for freight, effectually to protect those goods 
from injury of any sort. Lf this sound and wholesome princi- 
ple were not to prevail, it is easy to perceive that merchants 
may be injured very materially, even in afew hours, and with- 
out resource. A contrary custom might iuvolve the whole 


mercantile community in constant losses and vexatious dis- 
pute.”? 


From the Philadelphia American Sentinel. 
OVERINGTON US, DUNER. 

This case deserves notice on account of the warning exhibit- 
ed by its result. [t was tried before judge Stroud and a special 
jury, on the 18th ult. It was brought by the plaintiff ander 
the following circumstances. The plantff is a farmer residing 
in this county. His team and wagon, in charge of bis hired 
man, were passing down the old York road near Green street, 
when the defendant’s horse and gig, without a driver came 
down the same street, ina full run, and the shaft of the gig 
entered into the body of the plaintff’s horse, and inflicted an 
injury, Which resulted in the death of the animal. The de- 
fendantis a doctor of medicine, had been visiting a patient, 
and had driven his horse and gig into an open yard, where he 
left the animal standing, unhitched and net in the care of any 
person, (believing him to be quiet and gentle), while he ex- 
amined the patient. The horse started ont of the yard, and as 
he proceeded in the street became frightened, and the accident 
described ensued. 

The question before the jury was one of fact—whether the 
defendant had been guilty of negligence, in taking the proper 
care of his horse. The defendant contended he had taken all 
reasonable and ordinary care. The jury, however, rendered a 
verdict of $181 for the plaintiff, being the value of the horse, 


and the bill of the veterinary surgeon. Miles for plaintiff, Nay- 
lor for defendant. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT NEW YORK. 
April term—1835. 

Before judge Hoffman. 

Ralzamon Belknap vs. The Camden rail road transportation 
company. This was an action against the defendants as com- 
mon carriers, to recover the value of five trunks of baggage 
intrusted to their care by the plantiff, and lost or stolen whilst 
in their charge. 

Inthe month of Angust 1833, the plaintiff arrived in this 
city from Harford, with his family, on his way home to the 
state of Delaware. He proceeded with his baggage to the of- 
fice of the defendants, and being too late to depart by the 
steamboat that day, he left his trunk in the charge of Mr. John 
W. Bliven, a clerk in the office; requesting him to lock them 
up. This the clerk promised to do; but plaintiff on calling a 
short time afterwards, found that his baggage had not been 
thus secured, and repeated his request. Mr. Bliven again 
promised to comply with it, and excused himself for not having 
done so before by saying that he had been very much engaged. 
The plaintiff called again in the evening, and found the bag- 
gage missing; and it bas not since been recovered. The pre- 
sent action was to recover its value, which was alleged to be 
300 dollars, and so proved by the testimony of a witness who 
saw it packed in the trunks. 

The points of defence were, first, that a printed notice was 
exhibited in the office, stating that all baggage was transported 





The supreme court (all the judges being present) im- 
mediately ordered the writ to be quashed, the certificate 
of the state judge being conclusive evidence, according 


to law, and the writ being in derogation of the claimant’s 
constitutional rights. 


Counsel for claimant—Henry M. Phillips, Esq. 
For slave—David Paul Brown, Charles Gilpin and 
George Griscom, Esqs. 


What is a delivery of goods by the master, to discharge the bill 
of lading? This question lately came before the chamber of 
commerce Of Charleston. Their decision has been published 
in the Charleston papers, and will, we have no doubt, be con- 
tidered just. The committee of arbitration say: 

“In arriving at a conclusion in this matter we shall lay down 
one or two plain principles, which we believe to be established 

th by law and custom. A general ship, owners and masters, 
are assimilated to common carriers, and nothing but a real de- 
livery of the goods, (the customary risks excepted), will dis- 
charge their obligation, or entitle them to freight. The mere 
landing of goods, therefore on the wharf, is not a delivery in 
the meaning of the bill of lading. Provided the consignee does 
hot know of their being landed, they are still in transitu, and 
are as much under the care of the master as if they were still 

ithe master’s hold. The terms of the bill of lading are strong 
and explicit. The master promises to deliver the goods. To 
don Unquestionably to the consignee, bis agent, or as- 


the vould a mere delivery on the wharf then, if afterwards 
® goods were stolen or destroyed before the consignee took 
charge, entitle the ship to freight? We think not. This alone 
wan that something more is wanting towards the completion 
- the master’s engagement than the simple act of landing. It 
pre en follows, that if goods be landed withont the knowledge 

the consignee, and no notice has been brought to him of the 


thence at the risk of the owners; secondly, that the clerk had 
no right to make a special contract for its security; and thirdly, 
that no consideration had been paid for the responsibility, if 
any, Which was incurred. 

It was contended in reply to this, that the notice in the of- 
fice was voluntarily withdrawn by this special undertaking; 
that the clerk, beingan acting agent for the defendants, they 
were responsible for his acts; and that the consideration for this 
special contract, was the fare which the plaintiff would have 
paid for the transportation of his family and their baggage, had 
not the latter been lost. 

With regard to the value of the property lost, the counsel for 
the plaintiff said there could be no doubt, even withont the 
testimony of the witness who deposed to it. The wearing ap- 
parel of a family, among whom were several ladies, could not 
be of less value than three hundred dollars, when, in these 
modern days, it took full fifteen dollars worth of silk to make a 
lady’s sleeve. 

The judge charged that if the jury believed Mr. Bliven to 
have been the agent of the defendants when he made the pro- 
mise to the plaintiffs, the latter was entitled to their verdict. 
The jury retired for a few minutes, and returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff in 300 dollars. 


Counsel—Mr. Staples for the plaintiff, and Mr. John Anthon 
for the defendants. [ 


FOREIGN MINISTERS. 

A case of considerable interest was recently decided before 
judge Irving, of New York. It was reported at length in the 
New York Sun, from which we derive these particulars. It 
seems that the baron Huygens, who had for many years been 
the minister resident of the king of Holland, near the govern- 
ment of the United States, having been formally recalled, pre- 
sented his son, the Chevalier M. de Huygens, to the secretary 
of state, as charge, near our government, who was accredited 
and acknowledged accordingly. In this character he continu- 











landing, it is the bounden duty of the master, even to entitle 


ed to represent his government until July 1833, when he was 
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superseded, recalled and ordered to return home to render 
an account of his mission, and on the 11th of that month, he 
delivered his letters of recall, and presenting his successor’s to 
the head of the department and to the president, after a formal 
audience of leave, took his departure as charge, from his re- 
sidence near the government of our country. Instead, howe- 
ver, of returning home in obedience to the orders of his sove- 
reign, he continued to reside in this country in different places 
indulging such pleasures aud amusements as he choose to do, 
until April, 1834, when he was attacked with sickness of a 
protracted nature, which further detained him here. This 
iliness, however, was not of such an aggravated character as 
subsequently to prevent liis return, which he was advised by 
his physician to do. During his residence here, in his ambas- 
sadorial character, and since for many montis, be had in his 
employ, a servant named John, whom he was to pay $18 per 
month for his services, but whom he had not paid. Not being 
able to procure the payment of his wages, John left the em- 
ployment of Mr. Huygens, and repeatedly soliciting a settle- 
meant of his accounts, one was finally obtained in August last, 
in which a debt was acknowledged to be due to John, from 
Mr. Huygens, of $499 27, for services rendered to the latter. 
Shortly after, Johan obtained a note of $500 from Mr. H. which 
was placed in the bank for collection, and at maturity was pro- 
tested for non-payment. 

Subsequently the debtor was sued forthe money, and through 
his counsel, denied the jurisdiction of the court, and its autho- 
rity to hold him to bail, by virtue of any process of debt or 
damage, but applied for av order for the arrest of all proceed- 
ings against him. ‘The order was resisted by the counsel for 
the plaintiff, on the ground that in consequence of the fune- 
tions of Mr. Huygens having long since ceased, he having no 
further ambassadorial business to transact here for his govern- 
ment; and that after his recall, his not returning home to ren- 
der an account of his mission, but coptinuing bere as a private 
individual, for more than a year and eight months, after the 
cessation of all his public functions, that his privileges from ar- 
rest, &c. has ceased, and he was held fiable to answer for his 
debits, in the same manner as any other individual. 

Judge Irving deeidedly denied the doctrine, that, after an am- 
bassador’s functions had ceased, and he had a reasonable time 
allowed him to return home, that he could continue to reside in 
this country merely asa _ private individual, for a yearand eight 
months, contracting debts for necessaries, &c. and yet continue 
to plead, and to exercise his immunities of freedom from arrest, 
and thus escape all legal responsibility, and he therefore de- 
nied the motion to dismiss the proceedings, with costs, and 
decided that Mr. Huygens should be held to bail. [ PAil. Ing. 

At the April term of the circuit court of the United States for 
South Carolina, James McHardy, mariner, was tried for the 
murder of Charles Pendieton, on the high seas, on board the 
brig Boston, on the 21st of November last. William Lynn tes- 
tified that at about half past seven o’clock on the evening of 
Friday, the 2ist of November, the prisoner passed into the fore- 
castie, and stabbed two men, Charles Pendleton, sleeping in 
the upper berth, and Jolin Lewen, sleeping in the lower berth. 
Both cried out at the same time that they were stabbed—and 
the prisoner immediately went on deck. Next morning he was 
taken before the captain, and asked why he had killed the men. 
He replied that if he had not taken their lives, they would have 
taken his—he was not perfectly collected at the time, and ap- 
peared like one who had the “horrors” from drinking. He told 
the captain at the same time that he would have killed more 
men had he not been stopped. There had been no quarrel be- 
tween the prisoner and the deceased; but they had laughed at 
him for having the ‘‘horrors’’—he was generally very silent—al- 
ways in adeep melancholy—appeared like a man out of his 
ge ve as a reason for killing the men that they had 
threatened his life, and to throw him overboard; thinks that the 

risoner labored under the impression that they were going to 

ili him; he was not intoxicated at the time the murder was 
committed. Prisoner had no liquor while on board, but the 
small quantity given to him by witness. Prisoner told witness 
that on the Monday and Thursday previous to sailing, he and 
another man had drank one and a half gallons of brandy. Pri- 
soner was sober when witness first saw him, and continued so 
until the murder was committed. 


One of the passengers testified as follows: 

On the morning of the 21st, the day of the murder, he heard 
the mate tell the captain that one of the men, the prisoner, on 
the oe was crazy or had the *-horrors,’’? and want- 
ed to throw himself overboard; the captain then calied McHardy, 
the prisoner, to him, and asked him if he wished to drown him- 
self iast night; prisoner replied yea; the captain then told him 
to get some rope and tie it round him, and throw himself over- 
board; the prisoner went and got the lead line and wound it 
round his body; the captain told him to put that by and get 
some lashing; he did so, and brought it on the quarter deck; the 
captain ordered him to tie it round him, which he did; the cap- 
tain then ordered him to untie the rope and get some water on 
the deck, and drown himself there; prisoner then drew 4 or 5 

ls of water and put them into a tub; the captain then told 
im to take off his hat and jacket; and he at once threw his hat 
overboard; the captain asked him why he had done so, to which 
he replied, that as he was going to drown himself, he had no 
further use for it: he then tock off his jacket, and wanted to 
throw that overboard also, but the captain prevented him from 
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doing so; the captain told him then, that if be was Ling to 
drown himself, to do it. Prisoner immediately turned his sh 
collar down, and put his head into the water, and there kept . 
for some seconds. He did so for two or three times. ‘Pye ~~. 
time he did so, his feet began to kick, upon which witness eniad 
out shame, take him out. Witness really thinks that he Meant 
to drown himself. When he took his head out, he had aij jp, 
appearance of a drowning mau; his face was quite pale, and his 
lips like white paper. Captain told him that there was NOthine 
the matter with him but the “horrors,?? and that he would Rive 
him some medicine. Prisoner said, about two o’clock the 
same day, that the medicine which the captain had given him 
had rid him of the terribles, and restored bim to his natural {q’ 
culties; seemed at this very time all over nervous. W itneag 
did not then think him perfectly sound, and thought him labor. 
ing under the *‘horrors.’? At the time he said he was restored jg 
his senses, he was then pretending to pick the vermin off hi, 
while there was nothing on him—never saw any sign of intoy;. 
cation in him, and seemed to be sober while on board—repeat. 
edly said after the murder that if he had not killed them, they 
would have killed him. : 

Judge Wayne, alter making some remarks upon the evidence 
and saying that there could be no murder without malice, and 
that a man’s malice must depend on his sanity, charged the 
jury that if they believed that the accused, at the time he coy. 
mitted the act, was incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong, in relation to the act itself, and that if this ineapability 
arose from insanity, notwithstanding that insanity might have 
been produced by drunkenness, the prisoner was not responsi- 
ble for acts committed under its influence. 

Judge Lee, after a few remarks on the evidence, said to the 
jury, that the only point for their consideration in this case was, 
whether the accused, at the time he committed the act, was in 
such a state as entirely deprived him of the use of reason, as 
applied to the act in question, and of the knowledge that in 
committing it he was doing wrong. That the degree of disor. 
dered intellect which produces an unconsciousness of the crimi- 
nality of the act committed, constitutes that legal insanity which 
exempts a human being affected with it from judicial responsi- 
bility for the commission of such act. That insanity, produced 
by intemperance, stands on the same footing with any other 
form of diseased mind which is pleaded as a bar to punishment, 
and that the cause of such insanity cannot in any manner le- 
gally effect the prisoner’s irresponsibility for acts committed 
under its influence. That immunity from punishment depends 
on the existence of insanity, and not On its causes, to which 
the law can never look. 

The jury, after being out a few minutes, returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 

Next day a nolli prosequi was entered by the district attor- 
ney, as to the indictment against McHardy, for the murder of 
John Lewin, 

From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The supreme court of Massachusetts have lately made three 
decisions, which, perhaps, will be interesting to the profession. 
The first was in a suit bronght for the support of the plaintiff, a 
female, which was alleged to have been charged by the will of 
a former owner upon certain land purchased by the defendant. 
The court decided that when a testator by will directs thala 
person shall be supported ‘‘out of his estate,’’ the support, aller 
the personal property is exhausted, remains a charge upon le 
land of the testator, even in the hands of a subsequent purcha* 
er. The second decision was in an action brought against the 
proprietor of a stage coach, for the loss of a box containing et 
graved steel plates, intended to be used in the publication oft 
large and splendid bible. The coach of the defendant formed 
part of a line, owned by several proprietors; and the court de 
cided that it was not sufficient for the plaintiff to prove delive 
ry of the box to the general agent for the whole lime, but that 
must be shewn to have come into the hands of the defendant? 
particular driver, and been lost by him. The third case was % 
action brought by the Greenfield bank against a man to whoa 
a package of money had been intrusted for delivery at Bosto, 
and by whom it was embezzled. The greater part of the m0 
ney was recovered, but in the action for the remainder, the 
court decided that the damages should be assessed not only {0 
the sum still missing, bnt also for the amount of rewards offer 
ed and paid by the bank for the recovery of the money and the 
arrest of the offender. We perceive that a late decision of tlt 
court of common pleas, by which a Mr. Currier recovered 8 
verdict of seven thousand dollars against the town of Lowell 
for an injury sustained by him in consequence of the badness 
of a road which the town was bound to keep in repair, 
been confirmed by the supreme court. 

INDIANS IN OHIO. i 

The court of common pleas, sitting at Bucyrus, in Craw!" 
county, Ohio, have decided that our state courts have no ju" 
diction over offences committed within the Indian reservaliol’ 
We subjoin an extract from judge Higgins’ opinion. The c’ 
prits are detained for trial in the United States circuit court 

From the People’s Advocate. . 
Extract from the charge to the grand jury, delivered hy the pres 
dent judge, (hon. D. Higgins), March 16, 1835. 

In viewing the relative position which the Indians st 
the government of the United States and of the severa 
many questions arise which are referable to principles © 
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nd of constitutional law—as well as to the law of nature and 
yf palions. These questions L do not propose at this time to 
jwne subject has recently been illustrated by the very elabo- 
yale opinions of three of the judges of the supreme court of the 
yited States, and by the luimmous review of those opinions by 
a high funetionary of the government. : 
The present condition of the Indian tribes in the United 
States, is the result of the operations of that rule which is uni- 
yersally conceded, that civilized communities have a right to 
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Rive Bake possession of a country inhabited by barbarous tribes, and 
the 10 apportion to their own use such portions of the territory as 
him, ipeir Wants and necessities may require. 4 : 

ul fa. The right of conquest is conceded, and it may be admitted 


(hess MP nat incident to that right is the power to extend jurisdiction 
thor. MR over both the person and territory of the conquered people. — 
d to The right of the government of the United States to exercise 
hit, HM pis jurisdiction within the territory of the United States, and 
‘xl. BB peyond the boundary of any particular state, is undoubted. 
peat. But whether this jurisdiction, in the case of an Indian territo- 
they HR py being contained within a particular state, is propeily exer- 
csable by the government of the United States or by that of the 


"nce, MR particular state, is a question of much delicacy and much difli- 
and “al 

culty. ; fa ; 
d the The question whether the constitution of the United States, 
Com- HR ie power is conferred upon the geueral government to exercise 


from municipal jurisdietion over an [ndian territory within the 
bility HF pounds of a particular state, constitute an important branch of 
have Mie argument in the discussion of the supreme court of the 


Ousi- BB pyited States. But it seems to me that the question here pre- 
sented does not rest upon that ground. 
» the {am not prepared to say that the state of Ohio has not the 
Was, B® right by a legislative act to extend her right over the Indian re- 
‘48 10 BR corvations within her territory. The question is not now pre- 
N; 23 BM conted, what powers the state of Ohio possesses in virtue of her 
at in Be paracter as @ sovereign state? But one question is, what is 
lisor- MB ihe existing law upon this subject by which the court must be 
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governed? The question is one of practical operation—and 
must be decided by a reference to existing laws. 

By the third article of compact contained in the ordinance of 
1787, for the government of the north western territory, and 
which is unalterable except by the consent of both parties, it is 
enacted “That the utinost good faith shall always be observed 
towards the Indians. In their property, rights and liberty, they 





ited MM chai! never be invaded or disturbed, &c. But laws founded in 
ends justice and humanity shall, from time to time, be made for pre- 
hich MP venting wrongs being done them, and fur preserving peace and 
friendship with them.’? 
dict Had there been no legislation upon this subject until this late 
day, the question might perhaps be now mooted with some un- 
MOF BE certainty as to what must be the ultimate decision whether 
er Of MM those “laws founded in justice and humanity,’ for protecting 
the rights of Indians should be enacted by congress, or by the 
several states Or territories within which the [ndians might re- 
side. But it is believed that the legislation of congress upon 
three HMM this subject was nearly contemporaneous with the ordinance of 
S100) B® 1787; and the existing statute of congress provides, ‘*That if any 
if, MP indian or other person shall, within the United States, and 
ot within any town, district or territory, belonging to any nation 
tau. BM or tribe of Indians, commit any crime or misdemeanor, which 
hata if committed in any place or district of country under the sole 
after and executive jurisdiction of the United States, be punished 
1 the with death or any other punishment, every such offender on 
has. being thereof convicted, shall suffer the punisiiment as is pro- 
| the BAB vided by the United States for the like offences, if committed 
} within any place or district under the sole and exciusive juris 
of & diction of the United States, Provided, &c. that this act shall 
¥* not affect any treaty, &c. and shall not extend to any offence 
sh committed by one Indian against another, within any ladian 
ot boundary.?? 
at By this act the United States government assume to exercise 


3 an complete criminal jurisdiction over all offences committed 
how Within the Indian lands throughout the whole United States. 
ston, They have assumed the like jurisdiction in civil matters by 
m0 the act regulating trade and intercourse with the Indians, by 
the which act almost every kind of commercial intercourse, or ra- 
y for ther interference with the Indians upon their own lands, is not 
fer: Mae C"'Y prohibited, but rendered highly penal. It is believed that 
i the upon these subjects there has been no legislation by the state of 
f the Ohio, And if such be the fact, the conclusion to my mind is 
od 8 obvious, that the state courts have no jurisdiction to try and 
yell, punish offences committed upon Indian territory. 
ness 
as 


Superior court of New York— April 25. 
Judge Hoffman presiding. 


John E. Hyde, administrator of William Cowley, deceased, 


On the 16th of May, 1834, after the suit was commenced, the 
company paid into court the sum of 3,200 dollars, and the plain- 
Lif claimed to recover the difference between this sum and the 
amount at which the loss was estimated at in the preliminary 
proofs with interest. 

The counsel for the plaintiff proposed to submit to the wit- 
nesses the account of the loss furnished to the company, and 
examine them as to its correctness, instead of requiring them to 
state the value of each particular item charged. This was ob- 
jected to on the partof the company, on the ground that the ex- 
amination would be wholly eonducted by means of leading ques- 
tions. The objection was overruled by the court, and judge 
Hoffman said that the course proposed by counsel for the plain- 
ull, was uniformly put in practice in insurance cases. This de- 
cision was excepted to on the part of the defendants. William 
Jacques, Hubert Van Wagenen and Edward 8S. Innes were then 
examined as to the correctness of the accounts, and proved its 
general correctness. 


{n their cross examination they estimated the value of some 
of the goods specified in the account, at a higher, and others at 
a less sum than was charged in the account, but the variation 
was inconsiderable. 

Couusel for the defendants contended that the plaintiff was 
bound to prove that the goods specified in the account were ac- 
tually lost by the fire. 

In answer to this, it was urged on the part of the plaintiff, 
that by paying the money into court, the defendants had admit- 
ted the loss of the goods, and that the culy question to be sub- 
mitted to the jury was the value of those goods. Counsel for 
the dclendants admitted that by paying the $3,800 into court, 
the defendants had admitted every fact which the plaintiff might 
be otherwise required to prove, except the amount of damages, 
which depended as much on the quantity of goods lost as their 
quality or valae, and that the plaintiff was as much bound to 
prove one as the other. The court decided that the only ques- 
tion for the jury was the value of the goods specified in the ac- 
count, their loss being admitted by the payment of the money 
into court and cited a case in which this principle had been es- 
tablished. ‘i'o this decision exception was taken on the part of 
the defendants. 

Counsel for the eompany then offered in evidence the inven- 
tory of the estate of Cowley, which was filed in the office of the 
surrogate by the administrator, On the part of the plaintiff it 
was contended that this inventory was improper evidence to be 
submitted to the jury. It was an estimate of the value of pro- 
perty by appraisers and not by the administrator. The apprais- 
ers themselves were in court, and could be examined on the 
part of the company, but an appraisement by them, sworn to 
before the surrogate, could not be received in evidence in this 
cause. The court ruled that the inventory was inadmissible. 
Counsel for the company excepted, and the cause went to the 
jury, who returned a verdict for the whole amount claimed. 


Case of Mr. Buchanan. 

The following relation of the truly affecting circumstances 
attending the trial of Mr. John Buchanan, before Anne Arundel 
county court, on ‘Thursday last, is copied from the Annapolis 
Republican” of Saturday. 

Mr. Buchanan acquitted. Seldom has a case occurred in one 
community eliciting so intense an interest, as that excited 
in the trial of young Mr. Buchanan, which took place on Thura- 
day the 23d ult. in Anne Arundel county court. 

The public have been apprised through the columns of some 
of the public papers, that in a rencontre which took place some 
three weeks ago at Waterloo, Mr. Buchanan, son of Thomas 
Buchanan, esq. chief judge of the highest judicial tribunal of 
this state, had shot a man by the name of Ellis, and that he had 
been committed for trial. 

Mr. Buchanan was acting in the engineer department upon 
the line of the Baltimore and Washington rail road, and the de- 
ceased was one of the persons employed thereon. The scene 
lay at the spot where so many Jawless acts of violence had re- 
cently been committed, and the catastrophe may be considered 
as one of those deplorable results which were so much to be 
apprehended from the posture in which society was there 
placed for the time being, when unusual precaution for self de- 
fence became almost indispensable. 

After inquiry into the facts of the case, a number of very in- 
fluential individuals determined immediately to lay a statement 
thereof before governor ‘Thomas, with a full confidence that 
those facts, taken with the whole concurrent circumstances, 
formed such a case as to call for the exercise of that high and 
delicate prerogative which is intrusted to the governor alone, 
of arresting all further proceedings against an accused. Whilst 
this was in progress, however, judge Buchanan reached the 
city, and instantly placed his veto upon all attempts of the kind, 
and pronounced that his son should await the verdict of his 
country. 

The grand jury having indicted Mr. B. for the higher, as 
forma inciuding the inferior grades of homicide, he was arraign- 
ed on Thursday morning, and a jury empannelled. Such im- 
pressions as the countenance, personal appearance and deport- 
ment of an individual so circumstanced, are calculated to make, 
served to deepen the interest which pervaded the whole scene. 
An affectionate brother was at his side. But the most striking 
moral spectacle which we ever witnessed—which we ever ex- 





ford "8. the Washington insurance company. 
aris: ‘ This was an action upon a policy of insurance, given by the 
Lion. efendants to William Cowley, dated November 14, 1830, and 
cul awed from time to time until the 12th of May, 1832. On the 
, th of May, 1832, it was renewed for one year, and by this re- 
hewal 6,000 dollars was insured upon earthenware and other 
ve mM Oennndise in the store of Cowley, 24 Gold street. 
A Owley died in the latter part of 1832, and on the 27th of 
in t0 ™, 1833, the property insured was destroyed by fire. 
vie AE th r the preliminary proofs served on the insurance company, 
‘icy * loss was estimated at 4,586 dollars. 
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chanan into the court—a place where for more than thirty years 
we have all been in the constant habit of seeing him approach 
only for the purpose of presiding in chief, and to which station 
was gathered around him, by as long a course of the gentlest 
suavity, not less of the endearments, than by his distinguished 
talents, he had accumulated of respect and veneration for all 
those qualities which belong pre-eminently to the station he 
fills—and when entering, not only stopping short of the accus- 
tomed elevation, but taking his seat in a position so contrasted 
to all that had been. There was a moral sublimity in conceiv- 
ing the broad basis upon which is founded, and the ample ele- 
vations to which are reared our civil institutions, as at that mo- 
meut demonstrated before our eyes. Probably no man breath- 
ing could bring to such a position more of those sensibilities 
which properly belong to a man and a father, than judge Bu- 
chanan. He was conducted into court, and to a seat, by Roger 
B. Tarey, of Baltimore city, and Joseph I. Merrick, of Wash- 
ington county, who had volunteered their services as counsel 
in the case, as did also Reverdy Johnson and Thomas 8S. Alex- 
ander, esqs. 

The court was occupied the whole day; and excepting a short 
respite for dinner, until about seven o’clock in the evening, in 
the examination of the witnesses, which was conducted by Mr. 
Boyle for the state, and principally by Mr. Johnson for the pri- 
soner. We should do injustice, were we to omit to say, what 
must have been manifest to all who were present, that colonel 
Boyle not only opened the case in a very impressive style, but 
conducted the examination with the single view of eliciting the 
truth, whatever it might be, and of fulfilling the duties of his 
station to the utmost, however painful the obligation might be- 
come. The occasion seemed, indeed, to inspire a solemnity of 
judicial proceeding, which should give that full confidence in 
the impartial administration of law and justice, which consti- 
tutes, at least, the bond of our social system. If called upon to 
propose a sample of what trials ought always to be, we should 
uohesitatingly adduce this one of Mr. Buchanan, as furnishing 
the most unexceptionable specimen we have ever looked upon 
—and not the less unexceptionable because the jury empannel- 
led were treated, upon this occasion, as if esteemed to possess 
some share of intellect of their own. 

The evidence in the ease was entirely conclusive of the fact, 
that Mr. B. being in company with an aequaintance, within a 
house, was by concert called out thereof, for the purpose of being 
ealled to account; that when thus outside and unaccompanied, 
the deceased, a man who, it was in evidence, as of bullying 
habits as well as athletic frame, without the slightest pretence 
of personal injury, and though warned in mild terme by Mr. B. 
that being entirely ignorant of the dispute and he ought to have 
nothing to do in it, and still further warned, that he, Mr. B. 
being armed, would repel any attempt upon his person, thus 
apparently threatened by several, not only volunteered to ‘‘take 
the part’? of the person who had Mr. B. called out, but advane- 
ed to the most unequivocal demonstration of carrying his threat 
into instant effect. There remains no doubt that whilst in the 
act of attempting a blow, he received his death. 

The testimony in behalf of Mr. Buchanan’s general character, 
as well as that in relation to his deportment since being in the 
vicinity of Waterloo, was unequivocal and entirely satisfactory. 
Persons of the first respectability who had associated with him 
from childhood, testified that his distinetive character through 
life was that of ‘‘amiability of disposition and simplicity of man- 
ners,”? whilst Mr. Merrill, of Waterloo, testified that during all 
his sojourn at his hotel, he had been the favorite of bis whole 
family, and regarded more like a member thereof, or a son, than 
as a boarder. 


The testimony having been closed, the prosecutor arose: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard, with due attention, 
the whole of the evidence we have in this case. It is commit 
ted to your decision, without argument on either side, in full as- 
surance that justice will be done by your verdict.”’ 

The court—“‘Sheriff call a bailiff.” 

Several jurymen—*‘No bailiff is required.” 

The jury being called over and asked for their verdict, ‘not 
guilty!?? was instantly pronounced. The spontaneous burst of 
feeling which even the grave authority of court could not sup- 
press, told how much it was in accordance with the judgment 
of those who heard. 

There were tears, manly tears, seen glistening in many an 
eye, as hands in succession grasped the hand of the venerable 
judge, in hearty congratulations. 


Chief judge Dorsey presided—both the associates, Wilkinson 
and Kilgour, were upon the bench. 


We also copy the following from the Annapolis “ Republican”’ 
to shew how our penitentiary is peopled. The guilty persons 
are nearly all foreigners—and two more will, undoubtedly, en- 
ter for perjury! 

The accused have a right to remove their trial to an adjoining 
county, and they exercise it under the hope that, by the absence 
of witnesses or other casualities of the law, they may escape— 
and also by direct perjury. A man who removes his trial, (of 
which the city pays the cost), unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances, indeed, affords strong presumptive evidence of his guilt, 
and it is often the result of perjury—for he must swear that he 
believes he cannot obtain a fair trial in the place at which the 
imputed offences were committed; and many creatures so swear 
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try them! But they will take better care, hereafter, in doi 
so. ‘The people of the neighboring counties have become aa _ 
sible of their tricks, and the judges will punish the me 


m, by giy; 
to them the full amount of the penalty of the law. eA, Fou 


I 
sent instance, they implicated their “dear friends?—wio we — 
ed all the way from Baltimore, just to tell a goud story ‘hel 
their characters! u 
“inne Arundel county court closed its April session on Saty _ 
day, the grand jury having been four days, and the court a 
days occupied, a considerable portion of which in des thin —_ 


cases removed to this court for trial, fom Baltimore, Qf , 
eight criminals brought down, six were sentenced to the ai. aK 
tentiary. One (Jackson), had his trial deterred, and the othe excl 
was acquitted, having,as we understand, agreed to give up th the 
articles he had stolen upon condition, which he subsequeyi 
complied with. Donnelly, who had served seven years jp th : 
Pennsylvania and eight years in the Maryland penitentiary i tion 
to take a twelve years tour this time, for accidentally ellin a 
into a wheelwright’s shop, and, with the tools obtained ther the | 
quite as accidentally found himself, and was found intrudiy plea 
into a house without invitation, He goes two years for the dec] 
first accident, and ten years for neglecting etiquette in the se. 
cond case. Rout goes twelve years for lifting a bag of coffe 
And 80 on. 
Besides thus disposing of the cases removed for trial, two of Pa) 
the four disinterested witnesses who walked from Baltimore oq 
Friday,* in order to be in time to give testimony in those trials Mr 
stand committed for perjury. Alter the one we mentioned ig b t 
our last, another had the temerity to swear, and to add the as. . 
surance—only think of it—he swore that he was himself a prin ther 
ter'—absolutely a printer! and that he had worked for thre bee 
months past in Duff Green’s office. A gentleman of respec the- 


bility, well known by the prosecutor, happened to be in court, V 
who had worked during that period in that very office, was im. this 
mediately sworn, and proved that he had never seen the depg 


nent before, and on cross examination it appeared that so {a wel 
from being a printer, he did not even know where the printing the 


office was. Being rather hobbled by uneapected difficulties igi put 
his course, the witness now evidenced some anxiety to get on 
of the court, he had sought and made demonstrations towardy \ 


the door, but Mr. Sheriff? Welch and the officers were not dis- ua 
poged to allow the civilities of his visit to pass off without du 1 
acknowledgment, and insisted upon his remaining a few m Mr 
ments. On being asked by the court if he could give securit of 
for his appearance at October term on a charge of perjury gm Iti 
Perjury! your honor? I don’t think I have perjured myself. hen 
“The court think otherwise, and unless you can give security on¢ 
you stand committed for trial.??, On looking round the court 

could recognise po acquaintance on whom to call, except one _ 
of the Baltimore police officers, whose face he recollected om 4 
have seen before, and he very significantly begged to be excu az! 
ed. e 


The two other pedestrians not liking appearances in court 


had strolled to the college green, thence round the skirts of the thi 
creek and out of the city. h: 
Since placing the above in type, we have been favored wihim °™ 
a more precise statement from the docket. for 
State vs. Thomas Rieley. Indietment for stealing a cami P% 
cloak, and a cloth coat. Verdict, guilty. Sentenced to th the 


penitentiary for two years. Boyle for the state, Randall for hey ex 
accused. it | 
State vs. Rout. Indietment for larcency of a bag of coffee 
Verdict, guilty. Sentenced to the penitentiary for twelv | 
years. William Skelton Allan, a witness for the accused, wa m 
committed to prisen for perjury, to stand hie trial at the nex 
term. Boyle for the state, Randall for the prisoner. M 


State vs. William Boyd alias William Bread Boyd. Indice % 

for stealing a bag of coffee. Found guilty, and sentenced tt ab 

twelve years in the penitentiary. In this case, Michael Ger 

main, a witness for the accused, was sent to jail for trial at! 

next county court, for perjury. Boyle for the state, Randall /o 

the accused. e 
State vs. William Donnelly. For breaking open the store %™ 

Davidson & Mills, in the night. Guilty. Sentenced to 

penitentiary for ten years. Boyle for the state, Duckett am 


Culbreth for the prisouer. * 
Same vs. Same. For stealing sundry tools. Verdict guillv 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for two years. Boyle for Wl 
state, Duckett and Culbreth for the prisoner. 
State vs. Charles Myles. Stealing two pounds of butter 
Guilty. Sent to the penitentiary for two years. Boyle for i 
state, Randall for the accused. 6 





*The following is the case alinded to— 

A man took the pains to start early and walk all the W 
from Baltimore so as to be in time to give his testimony yest! 
day morning in our court, in a trial for theft, which had ! 
removed from Baltimore city court. He was proceeding © 
paint the character of the unfortunate accused just to bis 9 
fancy, having known him intimately, and constantly associale® 
with him for at least three years past, when a most embarra 
ing interruption was experienced by the inquiry, ‘how can 
be possible, as you have just been released from more th 
that length of servitude in the penitentiary??? The disintere*! 
witness stood astounded by a committal for perjury, ¥! | 
which be stood detected in open court, as a reward for . 





who are not known to a single persun on the pannel that would 


pains, after which the trial of his intimate friend proceeded. 
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